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He was absolutely certain he was to be hung, when 
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“Boys, don’t hang him, for I have just got tidings 
that they are wanting to hang him in his own State: 
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t oi k j similar thing will take place now. Against negro 
suffrage will stand the Irish suffrage, guided by the 
Constitution; and the opposition will save, perhaps 
forever, the country from another civil war on ac¬ 
count of negro citizenship, a thing which is at 
once a violence upon nature, and an insult and an 
injury to the Republic. ” 




t.> inis Department we give place to suck extracts from 
the Pro-fever v Pres*, North and South, as rerve best to 
illustrate the character of Slavery and the spirit of its 
champions and apologists.__ 


PKOCl-AMA/J’JON. 

\ :,v ]'i w;:i ’■! <>,*" •' oliVcX vf Amend’. 

‘ WhebeaS the 4th section of the 4th article of the 

Constitution of the United States declares that the 
United States shall guarantee to every State in the 
Union a republican form of- government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion and domestic 
violence ; and whereas the President of the United 
States is by the Constitution made Commander-in- 
Chief of the army and navy, as well as chief civil 
executive offieer of the United States, and is bound 
by solemn oath faithfully to execute the office of 
President of the United States, and to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed ; and whereas 
the rebellion which has been waged by a portion of 
the people of the United States against the proper¬ 
ly-constituted authorities of the government thereof, 
in the most violent and revolting form, but whose 
organized and armed forces have now been almost 
entirely overcome, has, in its revolutionary progress, 
deprived the people of the State of Mississippi of 
all civil government; and whereas it becomes neces¬ 
sary and proper to carry out and enforce the obli¬ 
gations of the United States to the people of Mis¬ 
sissippi in securing the enjoyment of a republican 
form of government: 

Now, therefore, in obedience to the high and so¬ 
lemn duties imposed upon me by the Constitution 
of the United States, and for the purpose of ena¬ 
bling the loyal people of said State to organize a State 
government, whereby justice may be established, 
domestic tranquillity insured, and loyal citizens pro¬ 
tected in all their rights of life, liberty, and pro¬ 
perty, I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, and Commander-in-Chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, do hereby appoint Wil¬ 
liam L. Sharkey, of Mississippi, Provisional Go¬ 
vernor of the State of Mississippi, whose duty it 
shall be, at the earliest practicable period, to pre¬ 
scribe such rules and regulations as may be neces¬ 
sary and proper for convening a convention, com¬ 
posed of delegates to be chosen by that portion of 
the people of said State who are loyal to the United 
States, and no others, for the purpose of altering or 
amending the Constitution thereof; and with au¬ 
thority to exercise, within the limits of said State, 
all the powers necessary and proper to enable such 
loyal people of the State of Mississippi to restore 
said State to its constitutional relations to the Fed¬ 
eral government, and to present such republican 
form of State government as will entitle the State 
to the guarantee of the United States therefor, and 
its people to protection by the United States against 
invasion, insurrection, and domestic violence : Pro¬ 
vided, That in any election that may be hereafter 
held for choosing delegates to any State Convention 
as aforesaid, no person shall be qualified as an elec¬ 
tor, orshall be eligible as a member of such con¬ 
vention, unless he shall have previously taken and 
subscribed the oath of amnesty, as set forth in the 
President’s proclamation of May 29, A. D. 1866, and 
is a voter qualified as prescribed by the Constitution 
and laws of the State of Mississippi, in force imme¬ 
diately before the ninth (9th) of January, A. D. 
1861, the date of the so-called ordinance of seces¬ 
sion ; and the said convention, when convened, or 
the Legislature that may be thereafter assembled, 
will prescribe the qualification of electors, and the 
eligibility of persons to hold office under the Con¬ 
stitution and laws of the State, a power the people 
of the several States composing the Federal Union 
have rightfully exercised from the origin of the 
government to the present time. 

And I do hereby direct— 

First. That the Military Commander of the De¬ 
partment, and all officers and persons in military 
and naval service, aid and assist the said Provision¬ 
al Governor in carrying into effect -this proclama¬ 
tion, and they are enjoined to abstain from, in any 
way, hindering, impeding, or discouraging the 
loyal people from the organization of a State go¬ 
vernment, as herein authorized. 

Second. That the Secretary of State proceed to 
put m force all laws of the United States, the ad¬ 
ministration whereof belongs to the State Depart¬ 
ment, applicable to the geographical limits afore- 


Fhird. That the Secretary of the Treasury pro¬ 
ceed to nominate, for appointment, assessors of 
taxes and collectors of customs and internal reve- 
nue^and such other officers of the Treasury De¬ 
partment as are authorized by law, and put in exe¬ 
cution the revenue laws of the United States within 
. geographical limits aforesaid. In making ap¬ 
pointments, the preference shall be given to quah- 
nea loyal persons residing within the districts where 
tfien-respective duties are to be performed. But if 
suitable residents of the district shall not be found 
ersOM residing in other States or districts 
snail be appointed. 
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By the President: 

William H 


' Johnson. 
Seward, Secretary of State. 
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TEE TREE MEANING OF NEGRO SUF¬ 
FRAGE. 

From the Chicago Times. 

Apart from the constitutional rights of States in 
the matter of withholding or giving the right of 
suffrage, the question of enfranchising negroes is 
simply one of race.. It is fortunate that the Consti¬ 
tution so explicitly locates the disposition of the 
mutter of suffrage, for there is thereby saved a vast 
amount of discussion. It is not necessary for those 
in tiie North who oppose the complete enfranchise¬ 
ment of negroes to give any further reason than the 
mere fact that it is a question with which they have 
.^ght to interfere. Each State provides who 
shall have the right to vote; and hence people who 
do not reside in States inhabited largely by negroes 
are simply wasting their time in disciv ' ■’ 

question of negro suffrage. 

M 4he men wh° favor negro suffrage ask for 
other than constitutional reasons why these men 
should not be allowed to vote, we suppose they can 
be accommodated. Those who oppose this measure 
can find abundant reasons for their opposition in 
the character of the negro himself. They would 
not fully enfranchise him simply on account of his 
unfitness. We admit other races to the ballot-box' 
but in doing so it has been understood that if the 
men thus admitted were at the moment unfit for the 
exercise of the right of voting, they would in time 
become qualified. The African is not a progressive 
being in the same sense that is the Caucasian. The 
very highest civilization ever attained by the negro 
has been in the servitude from which pseudo philan¬ 
thropy has just emancipated him. 

We do not propose to rehearse the well-known 
anthropological and ethnological reasons why the 
African can never become thg equal of the white 
man. Suffice that it has been demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the negro is an inferior animal, and hence 
he should be admitted to only such a share of gov¬ 
erning privileges as he is entitled to by his intelli¬ 
gence. There is not to-day in the South one thous¬ 
and negroes who are capable, of depositing an in¬ 
telligent ballot. * Giving them a right to vote would 
be simply equivalent to creating so many hundreds 
of thousands of voting machines, which would ope¬ 
rate in obedience to the will of a few white men. 
It would be nothing more than enabling unscrupu¬ 
lous and demagogical white men, who now are 
limited to one vote each, to cast each several hun¬ 
dreds or thousands of votes. 

No one will believe for a moment that the liber¬ 
ties of this country will be any better guarded by 
inaugurating a system which will allow the concen¬ 
tration of power in the hands of irresponsible in¬ 
dividuals. The vote of these freedmen would be a 
tremendous power, and it would all be wielded by 
a comparatively few men. It would be the estab¬ 
lishment of an oligarchy vastly more powerful and 
damaging than that which has just ceased to exist 
' the South. 

Whatever may be the opinions of the zealots who 
advocate the perfect equality of the negro as to his 
future intelligence, they cannot resist the fact that 
now the vast body of freedmen are no more qualified 
to wield the ballot than so many mules. It would 
therefore be better that they should posipone their 
demands for suffrage for the negro until he has 
been submitted to a course of education, and his 
capacities for government ascertained. Should 
time show that thoqjegro possesses the same capa¬ 
bilities for development as white men, there is no 
one in this country who will oppose his perfect 
political equality. 

The truth is that all this clamor about negro suf- 
age is simply and solely a movement not having 
. view the benefit of the negro, or of the whole 
mntry, but of a political party. It is done with 
the object of giving preponderance to the abolition 
party. This party, being in power during the last 
four years, has so interwoven the existence of the 
country with its own hateful policies, that the people 
of the North have supported the latter rather than 
sacrifice the former. But the war is ended, and 
abolitionism, no longer having the patriotism of the 
country as a vehicle for the transportation of its 
ideas and power, must now find something else or 
lose its position. It knows that a majority of the 
North is conservative and will repudiate it, and it 
knows also that the same is the case in the South. 
Unless, therefore, it can reinforce itself by the votes 
of the Southern negroes, it will become insignificant 
and disappear. 

This attempt to secure negro suffrage is the rattle 
the throat of a moribund party. It is the attempt 
a drowning man to save himself by clutching 
desperately at straws. It will not succeed. The 
Constitution forbids it; President Johnson opposes 
it, and so does the conservative sentiment of the 
entire country. 


body Mgger-on-the-brato is kging just ^fierce 
ly as it raged before the nation spent three thons-' 
and millions of dollars and a million or so of lives 
to make the negro free. The nation has the same 
old nigger now that it ever had, only that now it is 
'-'-instead of a slave. 


Humanity would suggest colonization, either in 
this or some other country. It is the only method 
which will preserve the negro from early pauper¬ 
ization and later annihilation, and it is the only one i lea, r 
that will put an end to the fierce and unprofitable I have 


WHERE IS THE RESPONSIBILITY. ; we do not fear that 

- I an audience in any. _ 

[The Evening Post has answered this important question i It is asserted by those who oppose negro suffrage 
in brief, in a wiser, and more statesmanlike manner, than I that the Southern whites are opposed to it. Take 
any other of the eityjoumals. In an article headed “ Prin- away this argument, aildno one in the North will 
cipleB not men, ” it treats most ably the inevitable conditions be so foolish as to offer opposition to the measure, 
in which those born and nurtured in the atmosphere of I We do not know what is the real opinion of the 
slavery are placed. It shows that the system had them in ! majority of , the Southern “whites on the subject, 
its gripe and controlled them, rather than they it; whirl-1 We doubt if anyone does. We do know many 
leof the rather outlawed set' ltog ^ forward , not really against their wills, but with a Southern men are strongly m favor of negro snf- 
to believe it the next great sin , force which rendel . ed their wills impotent to the deadly ^ge, and many others who desire to make all men 
fmfi nf thf> f nf - - arful ends of civil war, carnage, ruin an d assassin^- voters “ their State, who can read, be they white 

Tho'article closes thus :] I or black. But we believe it possible, with proper 

emaucipaiM oi me slaves, xnose who i ^Tbl^dfee^orte^ ‘dbf ' above,^to^etehe majority of the Soutiiem°peopfo 

did not share in that opinion called those who did ^Tufifftons bat i I right upon this important question in a very short 
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death of Abraham Lineoln-whom all personaffy to tbe ££ “ 

loved, however politically alienated from tom, a man ! ibe homd work ’, although we do not acquit thes; 
who was free to all—now that that crime had 




___ _ f I of complicity—but to that powerful slave caste 

Brought a great angiy throatenfog doud'on Ai^ i wllieh them on, the infernal spirit of which ani- 
lea, he (the speaker) gloried in it He wished to ' “a*® 5 them exertions, and whose wealth supplied 
•ofitable have the whole of the cloud, the whole of the aneer i tbem means - Our main enemy, most vital, unre- 
w _ ’Quid be i for he believed it would require all the Ifohtninns tenting, truculent and fiendish, has not been Davis, 

infinitely better for both the whitened bln. that, in that cloud to purify the country from ite 'firmer 1 or L ee, or even the armies they manceuvred, but 
their pathways in life should henceforth diverge iii. miasmas and evils. He did not wish anv shaft i * ke monster of slavery which put them all in motion, 
iwa&eff to, Airpe* flw, - . i and which, though smitten across the head, still 


negro agitations in American politics. It v 
infinitely better for both the whites find bln. 


widely different directions. 


Negro Troubles. —A Tribune correspondent 
complains that the negroes in Washington are suf¬ 
fering terribly, being “beaten, kicked, and abused 
every day.” He adds that “in some parts of the 
city the blacks feel despondent, and apprehend that 
there is no protection for them.” We fancy if the 
blacks, as he calls them, keep a civil tongue in their 
heads, and mind their own business, they will find 
protection. But why “the blacks”? It used to 
be “ our fellow-citizens of African descent. ”— N. Y. 
Courier. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 


From tlia Chicago Times. 

Almost exactly the same conditions apply to the 
future of the negro in this country that do in the 
case of the Indians. Neither can compete with the 
white race, and consequently where competition i 
arises, the inferior race must give way. 

The would-be philanthropists of the day overlook 
the fact that in providing for what they believe to 
be the amelioration of the present condition of the 
negro, they are surely placing him in a condition 
that will ultimately secure his extinction. By mak¬ 
ing him free, he is thrown upon his own resourcer 
He enters the field of labor as a competitor agaim 
the brawn and intellect of the white race. In 
contest of this sort, the final result cannot be doubt¬ 
ful. The negro, both in Ms natural state and in 
■civilized condition wMeh he has attained 
this country, has none of the thrift, the energy, 
the perseverance of the Anglo-Saxon. He will per¬ 
form willingly only the lighter labors, and applies 
himself to the others only when driven to it by foroe 
or the necessities of hunger. The testimony taken 
with reference to abandoned plantations shows that 
continuous and voluntary effort on the part of ne¬ 
groes occurs only in exceptional eases. 

Throughout the North we see the negro nowhere 
competing with wMte industry, save in the lighter 
and more, menial employments. The deck hands 
of river and lake crafts are wMte ; the manufacturer 
employs wMte labor ; the merohanthas wMte clerks 
and porters; the stevedores, brakesmen, street 
workers, car drivers, expressmen, shoemakers, 
tailors, butchers, bakers, are all wMte men. No¬ 
where in the North has black been able to success¬ 
fully compete with wMte labor. 

It will be buta little while before emigration from 
the North and Europe will have driven 'the negro 
from the border States. A little later and it will 
penetrate the cotton States and will place its muscle 
and intelligence in competition with the indolent 
negro. The result can easily be foreseen. The ne¬ 
gro will have to yield, and tMs country will find 


tiie negro. The reason of thj s tmthG it Clfa f eu ,. 0i itself the possessor of some three or four millions of 
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Ceasing to be producers, they will become a pau¬ 
perized element, whose support will devolve upon 
the country. The country will not support them, 
and their extinction will commence. 

No candid man, looking at the future of the ne¬ 
groes in tMs country, can avoid the conclusion that 
they must inevitably go down iu the lists of free 
labor. Giving them freedom is simply giving them 
the freedom to straggle unaided against a superior 
race. Appreciating this fact, the question with the 
true philanthropist is, such a disposition of the 
negro as will confer upon Mm the greatest good. 
Then’, aad Perpetuity of the“ comte'deSdTt v 1 14 “ a difficult matter to decide ; if we keep him 
Proper answers to these mioattonJ I 'with ns he will sooner or later go down before wMte 

labor, and will therefore become a drag upon the 
progress of the country. If we send him away he 
wifi igeyitabty follow the example of all other negro 


The annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society was held on Monday, May 
29th, at 6U p.m.^at the London Tavern. Samuel 
Gurney, Esq., MG’., President of the Society, oc¬ 
cupied the chair. Edward North Buxton, Esq., 
moved the following resolution: 

That this meeting rejoices in the cessation of the civil 
war in the United States, and in the overthrow of the 
slaveholders’ rebellion, bnt especially in the unanimous 
adoption, by the American people, of the emancipation pol- 
W msngoiftted by the election to the Presidency of the late 
Ahraham Lincoln, and consistently promoted by him, dur¬ 
ing his first term of office, as shown in the various measures 
successively enacted by Congress, culminating in its accept¬ 
ance oi the Constitntional Amendment abolishing slavery 
throughout all Me States of the Union, in its ratification by 

ti°n by the requisite majority to make it law. It congratulates 
theAmencan people upon the triumph of the principles which 
led to the re-election of Mr. Lincoln last year, and sincerely 
condoles with them on the loss they have so recently sus- 
tamed in the sudden removal, by an assassin’s hand, of that 
good, great man, and distinguished statesman; and whilst 
it would record its confidence in his successor, it would also 
express the hope that the nation will strengthen his hands 
to carry out the policy which, commencing in the recogni¬ 
tion of the right to freedom of four millions of slaves; must 
not be allowed to stop short of their elevation to all the 
priviledges of full and jj&jf'--'-"’- » 

Rev. Moncnre D. 
ion as follows: 

Mr. Conway said it gave him great pleasure to 
sustain tiie resolution. It seemed to him LHa-t they 
had great reason to see that the ground and strug¬ 
gle of human feeling—the pulses of men’s hearts— 
were, when they were in the direct and right cur¬ 
rent, absolutely irresistible. Here were men in the 
North who did not even have votes, men who were 
generally non-resistant in their opinions, yot wlidf 
without easting a ballot—for it was against their 
principles even to vote under the Constitution— 
without even a vote, or carnal weapons of any kind, 
—now saw the great fortresses of wrong crum-' 
bling under them, and for once there was much to 
admire in the great inherent power of rectitude and 
the principles of man ; while on the other hand 
there was an equally admirable and magnificent ex¬ 
emplification of the perpetual and chrome suicidal 
course of evil. There never yet was a single blow 
struck for slavery in America wMch had not gone 
to its own heart. The very power by which it first 
invaded the territories of the West led to the for¬ 
mation of the States of freedom, and it ended in 
adding more strength and determination to the an¬ 
ti-slavery people. The power of the South swept 

awnv t.hfi errant Missouri (InirmrAmi* 


praised to direct the lightning, the anger, from its 
true object. He did not wish the Ameri can wroth 
u ianght running 


to be visited on a worm, 

off to a swamp in crinoline. He would not have 
him lifted out of his crinoline into the dignity of a 
John Brown. He would not have him made a martyr. 
They had goqe on in America thus far, and there 
had been nearly two score eminent men martyred 
for the behests of slavery, others had been driven 
from their homes, and hundreds exiled from the 
South. But, thank God, pro-slavery never once yet 
had a single martyr for wMch the North was an¬ 
swerable. No man of the South who upheld slavery 


r suffered in life o 


away the great Missouri Compromise, which had foil 
a long time been a wall between the two forces of 
I Slavery and Freedom. No sooner was that done I 
(than the great independent power of the North be- 
[ gan to propagate new free States everywhere. Then! 
the upholders of slavery perpetrated that cruel act 
—they hanged John Brown. Everything that they 
had done for the purpose of perpetuating the hor¬ 
rible system had been purely suicidal; and at last 
it was their mad rebellion, their arming of the 
slaves, whose stake in the nation they had altogether 
I ignored—wMch made emancipation necessarily aJ 
wise measure, and absolutely sealed the doom of the 
accursed institution. Evil was just as suicidal in 
its workings, as rectitude was self-sustaining and I 
vitalizing. Mention had been made by the last 
speaker of the man who had been laid low by the 
hand of tire assassin : that was only the last blow of 
| the dagger wMch was meant to complete the insti- 
Itntion’s suicide. The final result of that was the 
I determination wMch had arrested Jefferson Davis 
in his flight, and not permitted him to escape, and 
wMch had brought him under the power of the man 
who was self-elected by slavery to decide upon the 
fate of the Southerners and of the rebellion. At 
Macon, Georgia, where he (the speaker) remem¬ 
bered the brave Ellen Craft and William Craft, who \ 
was now doing so much to redeem Africa from her 
bondage, and her ignorance and superstition— 
where Ellen Craft went forth a fugitive in the brave 
race of 1,000 miles for freedom, dressed as a man, 
Jefferson Davis ran into the same swamp, dressed I 
as a woman, There«was a righteous and dramatic j 
retribution all through the history of this war. Mr. 
Andrew Johnson, who was now called upon to pre- 
ide over the American nation—to whom slavery 
■as remitted, to further deal with the Southerners 
-was a man whom he remembered many years ago, 
swarthy, dark-faced man, earnest, grim, terrible, 
man without humor, not given to metaphor, plain, 
and absolutely in earnest all the time. This An¬ 
drew Johnson, when he became a landed proprie¬ 
tor, with a large estate in the neighborhood from 
wMch he (the speaker) came, was a large slavehold¬ 
er, though at the beginning of the rebellion he dis¬ 
covered slavery to be a bad thing, and, calling 
Ms slaves together, told them they were free, 
and might go back on Ms farm, or anywhere else, 
and work for themselves, for he was sorry he could 
not take care of them any longer. He always had 
the reputation of being a very kind master to Ms 
slaves. He became Representative, Senator, and 
everything Ms State could make him; and yet he 
(the speaker) remembered when he asked somebody 
who that man was, receiving the reply, he was a 
tailor in Tennessee, who, although he had been 
some twenty years filling the Mghest offices the 
State could bestow upon him, had never allowed 
the old signboard to he taken down—“Andrew 
Johnson, Tailor”—and there it remained to this 
day iu Greenville, Tennessee. He was a very plucky 
man. When he sat in the State, and the great 
surges of treason, of pro-slavery, of midice and 
wrath rose tM'ough the capital, and swept away all 
those Southerners southward to the Savannahs, 
were they all gone ? No ; there was one single man 
standing in the Capital: he was a remarkably taci¬ 
turn man,, who never made one speech hardly in 
five years: he stood now columnar. With Breckin¬ 
ridge in the chair at the Senate, he said, “HI 
could find a man using the power of this govern¬ 
ment—using the very power put in his hands by 
the government to undermine Ihe government—I 
mid arrest Mm, and by the eternal God I would 
„„ng him. ” Alter that he went through Lynchburg, 
Virginia—a very appropriate name—and was seized 
by the nose by a newspaper editor, and dragged 
about the town; he was kicked and spit upon by the 
mob, and had Ms hair pulled. Finally, hesouglitref- 
uge in a railway car, and was taken to Liberty Coun¬ 
ty where he was again seized, and threatened in the 
same way. As a sheep before its shearers, he said not 
a word. They even took a rope, and having made 
a slip knot, put it round, his neck; the other end of 
the rope they threw over the branch of a tree, and 
were unanimous in their determination to hang him. 


. . limb on account, of his 

pro-slavery proclivities: the North had gone on step 
by step in her triumph, each step a grave for a 
limb of slavery. 

RADICAL MEASURES THE ONLY SECURITY. 

From the Boston Transcript. 

The South is conquered. The South admits it. 
Now what is to be done with the South ? Clearly 
just that wMch will effect the redemption of the 
South and insure the safety of the nation from 
any future macMnations against its integrity and 
its democratic institutions. Has all been accom¬ 
plished wMch is essential to these ends ? Clearly 
not. 

Those who imagine that the overthrow of the 
military power of the rebels is to be instantly 
followed by a return of law and order are egre- 
giously mistaken. Those who dream that the 
political heresies entertained by the “natural lead¬ 
ers ” of the South and their Northern confederates, 
are extinguished, are indulging in a delusive vision. 
Those who assume that the destruction of slavery 
an nihil ates at once the barbarism, ignorance, and 
lawlessness, wMch were the consequences and ac¬ 
companiments of slavery, are sadly deceived. Those 
who believe that the restoration of trade and com¬ 
merce is to be a panacea for all the hurts of the 
terrible conflict, must regard Mammon as a miracle- 
worker indeed. Those who think pacification and 
reconstruction easy merely because Lee has sur¬ 
rendered and Jeff Davis has been indicted, only 
show how poorly they understand the causes of the 
insurrection, and how hard it is to root them out. 

The civil war is finished as a great war. The in¬ 
surgent States can be watched and held under mili¬ 
tary rule. But how are they to be wisely governed ? 
Who shall govern them ? To what extend can they 
be left to govern themselves ? These are the ques¬ 
tions for the hour, and they axe momentous ques¬ 
tions. There will be no great difficulty in reinstat¬ 
ing and reasserting the Federal autflerity in the 
section so recently in arms against it. But to what 
degree will it do to permit that section to be repre¬ 
sented in the exercise of that authority ? How far 
can it be relied upon for loyalty ? 

It was recently stated that out of a force of twenty 
thousand rebels who surrendered, only two thous¬ 
and could read or write. From this it is fair to in¬ 
fer that a majority of the wMtes in the seceded 
States were like the eighteen thousand, who had 
not acquired the elementary means of judging of 
public affairs, and so were open to the deceptions 
of demagogues and ambitious politicians. The 
character of these intriguing and influential guides 
of the blind masses is now plainly understood. 
This statement shows how small is the {imount of 
the trustworthy material out of wMch to build up 
patriotic co mmuni ties, where treason has been run¬ 
ning riot for years. 

If the only object is to have a loose political com¬ 
pact, with constant disturbances of greater or less 
magnitude to vex the country, or if the only wish 
is to set the machinery of traffic in motion for the 
benefit of a few money-makers, why, then, a super¬ 
ficial adjustment may answer. But something be¬ 
yond this is demanded as the price of the blood 
that has been shed. The insurgent States must be 
brought into an honest and abiding concord with 
the other States. To do this they must be held 
under the direct or indirect guardianship of the 
stronger party to the fight, until their moral, social 
and industrial character is made intelligently de¬ 
mocratic. This is the principle—whatever may be 
the methods employed—wMch cannot prudently be 
lost sight of in solving the difficult problem of re¬ 
construction. The experiment, as reported of the 
recent election in Virginia is a warning not to be 
recklessly disregarded. 


WILLIAM AND ELLEN CRAFTS. 

H It is strange that there should be in the realms of 
I King Dahomey, in Africa, a negro, formerly a slave 
in Georgia, able to sanctify the American war to 
| the good of Africa. The war and the blockade 
I having put a series of risks in the way of Portu¬ 
guese slave-traders, they have been keeping the 
negroes who had been seized for them by Daho¬ 
mey, in barracoons. William Grafts, now the lead¬ 
ing merchant in Abomey, persuaded them (the 
traders) that these seized negroes could be set to 
labor, at sixpence a day each (fair wages there), in I 
raising cotton and other staples. The plan has 
worked so advantageously that the sMps meant to 
have borne them away, have been sent on legitimate 
voyages in many instances. The king himself has 
been quick to learn the lesson, and it is probable 
that the natives will not be generally transported 
hereafter. It is bnt an “egg,” as the late President 
would say, but it is a good one without a scorpion 
in it, wMch is more than can be said of Banks’s. 
The chief barracoon thus vacated has been taken 
by William Crafts for a school, wMeh is decidedly 
flourishing. I hear from him occasionally through 
his wife, Ellen, who lives near here in the suburban 
village of Hammersmith, in her own home. Her 
children go to the best schools, and she pays her 
tax of $60 for the English poor. She feels the 
deepest sympathy for the freedmen in America, and 
gives what time she can to sewing, etc., for the so¬ 
cieties here organized to help them. Her mother 
and some other relatives whom she long ago left as 
slaves in Muoon, Ua., to take with her betrothed 
that romantic fight of a thousand miles for liberty, 
are, she hopes, free, or soon to be free; and I hope 
that any one under whose eye this may fall, who 
has an opportunity of learning anything about Ma¬ 
con, will inquire about her mother and friends, and 
send word to the Commonwealth. 

A WORD FOR AMERICA BY ELLEN. 

It is wonderful that negroes in foreign tends 
should feel such a deep love for America—the land 
M which they have suffered so much. William and 
Ellen Crafts, who were barely able, by the help of 
Parker, May, and others, to escape slavediunters m 
New England, are among the warmest friends oi 
America. Not long since, a lecturer visited Ham¬ 
mersmith and lectured about the manners and cus¬ 
toms of America, which he professed to have visit- 
eff He told many smart stories about us—amongst 
othOT things, that the Yankees had so little linen 
that the table-cloths were used at night for sheets ; 
and described a waiter in a hotel knocking at the 
door of a traveller and asking him for the table¬ 
cloth, upon wtoch the traveller was only gradually 
persuaded that he was lying. He went on in this 
way for some tame, when Ellen C. could stand it no 
longer, but (though the most diffident of women) 
arose in the audience and gave the lecturer a severe 
critical castigation, which delighted the audience 
and drew encomiums from the next day’s Hammer- 
saiitb paper ,—London Cor , Boston Commonwealth, 


-to rear its haughty and venomous crest, and 

still rattles the scales of its Mdeous misshapen body. 

Therefore, as Mr. John Stuart Mill—one of the 
wisest men of this age, and always a staunch sup¬ 
porter of the cause of the Uteon—advises, in a let¬ 
ter quoted elsewhere, we should have our attention 
most intently fixed upon the extirpation of the 
slave caste, and not upon the punishment of per¬ 
sons. In other words, we should fight the princi¬ 
ple that Originated the war, rather than the men 
who were led into the war by that principle ; we 
must root out slaveiy and every monument and ves¬ 
tige of slavery ; we must destroy the slaveholding 
caste—as a caste ; we must wrest from it the privi- 
I lege of owning men ; we must break down the ine¬ 
quality of right, and the odious political distinc¬ 
tions of race, which make it so corrosive and deadly. 
We may hang a thousand of the rebel leaders, if 
you will, and in that way vindicate the supremacy 
of the law, but we cannot in that way neutralize the 
virus wMeh has poisoned our whole political system. 
Yet this is precisely the most momentous duty in¬ 
cumbent on us at this time. H we would reap the 
benefits of four years of war, if we would make the 
blood shed fertile of future harvests of good, if we 
desire that our brothers and sons and friends shall 
not have died in vain, we must complete that work 
of social regeneration wMch alone justifies the 
"riginal resort to force. 

How it is to be accomplished is clear to every dis¬ 
cerning mind. The classes emancipated from the 
tyranny of chains must be also enfranchised with 
the prerogatives of free men. Their manhood, re¬ 
cognized in the proclamation and by the sentiment 
of the North, must be sanctioned "by the political 
constitution. Give the freedmen votes, and a re¬ 
currence to oppression will be forever impossible ; 
but deny them those essential rights of citizensMp, 
and they may sink back into seiwitude. The old 
distinctions of race, at any rate, will be perpetuated, 
and the laboring class of the South will be a class 
of degraded serfs, and not a class of independent 
and respectable peasant proprietors. Their condi¬ 
tion and the condition of the wMtes depend upon the 
(question of suffrage, and as that may be deter¬ 
mined, either by the States themselves or by the gen¬ 
eral government, Southern society will rise in the 
scale of peaceful and orderly civilization, or relapse 
(into a chaotic and convulsive barbarism, ^ 

free Discussion. 

From the Evening Post. 

Mr. Benjamin Wood announces that he retires | 
from the editorial management of the Daily News 
(remaining, however, the proprietor of the paper); 
and it is understood he is succeeded by Mr. John 
Mitchel, lately of the Richmond Enquirer. That 
is all right. The principles of the News will not be 
changed ; and it is proper that all shades of opin¬ 
ion should be represented among the journals of j 
a city like New York. We suppose Mr. Mitchel 
| does not come under any of the clauses in the Am- 
| nesty Proclamation wMch define those who are not 
(to receive forgiveness. He did not fight, he did 
not hold office, and he had not, at tyst advices, fall- 
; en into possession of that plantation of fat negroes 
wMch he once professed to think a very eomforta- 
1 ble thing. 

Nor is the News mealy-mouthed under its new 
manager. TMs morning, for instance, we find an 
appeal for Jeff. Davis : 

“If nobody else will say it, we shall’’'—-the able editor 
meant to write wM— '‘this government has no right to put 
Jefferson Davis on his trial for treason. For four years he 
has carried on an open and honorable war, one of the grand¬ 
est wars ever waged upon earth, against all the power of 
this nation,” 

and so on. We have got back from fighting to I 
gument again : and it is every man’s right to speak 
his mind. Bnt while the Richmond Enquirei 
thus transferred to New York, let the other side 
to it that able loyal and anti-slavery papers are es¬ 
tablished at various points in the bouth. The chil¬ 
dren of darkness are wiser in their generation than 
the childr en of light-aud the enemies of freedom 
and popular government are active as ever in all 
parts of the Country. The battle is lost to them, 
but they have not yet lost Ml hope. 

Mr. Wendell Phillips and other prominent men 
in the free States are much alarmed at the political 
prospect in the South, and do not hesitate to express 
their fears. They assert that without universal suf¬ 
frage the South and the Union are not safe—and 
we agree with them that equal nghts for all men 
before the law is the only security for us alL But 
their arguments, however sound and able they may 
be, do not have the effect they ought to have, be¬ 
cause they are delivered in the wrong place, and to 
the wrong people. These gentlemen speak in Bos¬ 
ton—but they ought to speak in New Orleans. They 
write in New York—but they ought to write in 
Charleston, or Mobile, or Richmond. They lecture 
in New England towns and villages—bnt their elo¬ 
quence would find as ready listeners, and meet with 
far greater suoeess, if they would address the South¬ 
ern people in their homes. 

It was a great mistake that we ever gave up the 
right of free speech and free discussion in the South 
—but it will be a still greater mistake if we do not 
now, at once, resume it. The tyranny over opinion 
wMch the slaveholders so long exercised in the 
Southern States, forced Northern men into a habit 
of saying that in the free States wMch they were 
not permitted to say in the South. That is a habit 
we must get rid of as quick!/ as possible—and just 
now is a favorable opportunity to assert the right of 
free discussion in every Southern State. 

If we want public sentiment in those States to be 
turned in the right direction, our ablest speakers 
and writers must address the Southern people—-not 
from a distance, but face to face. The New York 
paper or Boston speaker reaches, at the best, only 
the few at the South who do not need light, bnt are 
confirmed lovers of darkness. The Southern mass¬ 
es need enlightenment, and they will not get it in 
this generation if they are left to themselves, or 
worse yet, to the planters. , 

There should be, witMn ninety days, an able anti- 
slavery and loyal press in every considerable South¬ 
ern city and centre ; and there ought to be imme¬ 
diately formed an association to send eloquent lec¬ 
turers through every part of the South, to address 
the masses oi the people upon the questions which 
are of equal importance to them and to us, and to 
demonstrate to them the wisdom of equal rights, 
aud the folly and mischief of discri min ating arbi¬ 
trarily against any man on account of the color of 
Ms fane That is the speediest and the cheapest 
way to pacify the Southern people, to win them to 
right wavs, to set the wheels of the local govern¬ 
ments going in the right direction. 

Let no one say this is impossible; that such 
speakers would not be safe. President Johnson is 
a lover of free speech ; he has known what it is to 
have this right denied, and to see false doctrines 
choked down the throats of a people, and the expo- 
nents of right crushed. He will support free 
discussion everywhere in the Union ; and it would 
be a singular tiring indeed, if a loyal man could not 
speak as freely in any Southern State as Mr. John. 
Mitchel in New York. If it is necessary to guard a 
loyal speaker with a military force in the South, 
this ought to be done, and- will be done; for the 
Southern people must learn—if they do not know it 
by this time—that every man has a right to speak, 
and that the remedy for those who do not kke a 
speaker’s sentiments is not to listen to him. But 


- themselves from fSling under the control of 
their old and bitter enemies, Hie rebel leaders. 

GEN. SHERMAN ON THE NEGRO QUESTION. 

From the Chicago Tribune, June 13. 

The following report is given of Gen. Sherman’s 
remarks upon the question of negro suffrage, in one 
of his recent speeches in this city : 

“ Adverting to the negroes, who had been made free, he 
said that the government would require to institute some 
system of labor, in order that the lands of the South mi-lit 
be cultivated. (Applause.) He wanted those who had 
been in the South, to hear testimony to the -condition of 
these freed negroes. His own personal opinion was, that 
they were not ntted for the exercise of the franchise. (Loud 
cheers. ( He wanted them to get a fair price for their labor 
—to own and cultivate thedands; bnt he did not think they 
were fitted to take part in the legislation of the country. 

The spirit of slavery institutes what it calls “ sys¬ 
tems of labor ” or “ patriarchal institutions ” in or¬ 
der that lands may be cultivated.” The gem'us of 
freedom leaves every man free to cultivate the lands 
according to his own system, in orderthat men mav 
be developed. The former subordinates the tiller 
to the soil. The latter holds the cultivation of the 
soil to be only a means of educating the man. 
Gen. Sherman calls on the government to institute 
(fatal word, for two hundred years “ institution ” 
has meant “slavery ”) “some system of labor.” 

| We have now no system of labor instituted by gov¬ 
ernment, except for paupers and convicts. So far 
as the negroes may belong to either of these classes 
they wilrneed “systems of labor,” but no self- 
supporting negro need be tom from his occupation 
to be made subservient to any “ system of labor.” 
Gen. Sherman’s personal opinion is that the freed 
I negroes are not fitted for the exercise of the fran- 
[chise. This is largely true, but if fitness is to be 
the test, how few of the whites can vote ? Did 
| Gen. Sherman ever meet a white Southern man 
who was not a rebel ? Hundreds and thousands 
of them cannot read and write. Their intense ig¬ 
norance was a principal cause of the rebellion. 
WMpping them has not enlarged the hounds of 
their knowledge, except upon the single point that 
they have been thrashed. As to all else, they are 
Pas ignorant as ever, and rebels besides. Are in¬ 
tensely ignorant rebels just returned from fighting- 
against their country, and who cannot read or 
write, better voters in Gen. Sherman’s opinion than 
educated, loyal negroes like Robert Small or the 
negro who piloted Gen. Burnside’s fleet to the 
victory of Roanoke, or the negro who piloted 
McClellan to his new base on the James, or to any 
of the black troops who have bravely fought on the 
| right side in this war ? Has he ever met a South¬ 
ern wMte man who was not false or a Southern black 
man who was not true to the Union ? H tMs Union- 
| ism be combined, though under a dark skin, with 
the rudiments of education, so that the negro who 
(has fought for Ms country can also read its Consti¬ 
tution, would Gen. Sherman deny the ballot to 
such, and give it to rebels reeking with the blood 
of his own troops, and who could neither read nor 
write ? As regards taking part in the legislation 
of their country, no negro can do tMs until he is 
elected to the Legislature. To be elected he must 
not only be preferred to Ms wMte competitor by a 
great many black votes, bnt by a great many white 
ones. If he gets a majority of both it only proves 
that he is the fittest representative of such a constit¬ 
uency. If we at the North can tolerate Ben. Woods 
and Yallandighams representing wMte treason, the 
constituencies who may elect them at the Bouth 
(will hardly suffer from the Fred. Douglasses or Rob¬ 
ert Smalls whom they may send to represent black 
loyalty. The intelligent sentiment of the North is 
(substantially united in favor of granting the suffrage 
to all at the South, whether wMte or black, who 
have fought for the UMon, or can read and write, 
are loyal and are self-supporting. H it be said that 
this really admits no blacks to vote, we answer, very 
well, then it can do no harm. Why not urnte with 
us in supporting it ? 

Bnt apart from these views there is an authorita¬ 
tive declaration extant to wMeh Gen. Sherman, if 
no other, should pay some respect. Gen. Sherman 
anticipated tMs question a year ago, when he wrote 
in one of Ms published letters: 

“ If yon admit the negro to this struggle for any purpose, 
he has a right to stay in, for all, and when the fight is over, 
the^hand that drops the musket cannot be denied the bal- 

Gen. Sherman having thus claimed in advance 
the ballot for negro soldiers, his present change of 
position cannot bnt excite surprise in the minds of 
all interested in the question or the man. 

VOICE OF THE WEST. 

[Some of the journals of the far West have the true ring, 
s for instance the Manhattan (Kansas) Independent. With 
very friendly notice of the Standard and the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, it farther remarks:] 

The government needs to feel the force of public 
opinion, expressed in so emphatic a maimer that it 
trail not dar e to disregard it. H the negro is left out 
in the reconstruction of the State governments, aris¬ 
tocratic notions and ideas will control the action of 
these States, and they will of necessity remain hostile 
to the really free States, and we shall never have per¬ 
manent peace till by another war we shall have con¬ 
quered them again, when, perhaps we may have 
another opportunity to correct the fatal blunder. 

The help of the negro was essential to success in 
overcoming the rebellion. We cannot reconstruct 
the Union without the help of the negro, and any 
attempt to do so will involve the nation in trouble. 
God has taught us that we cannot disregard justice 
without incurring His chastisement. The negro 
stands before ns claiming the acknowledgment of 
his manhood and his rights. In our extremity ho 
came forward and turned the tide of war in oar 
favor, and shall he plead for his rights in vain V 
Who demands his continued debasement ? None 
but rebels and their sympathizers: none who love 
republican principles and have the sense to com¬ 
prehend them. Will the people of this eounia-y 
turn a deal ear to justice'? While showing unexam¬ 
pled ma gnanimi ty to their enemies will they refuse 
justice to their friends ? The negro has always been 
our faithful friend and ally; shall we now sacri¬ 
fice him to placate rebels, who have murdered our 
prisoners by tens of thousands, outraging every 
principle of warfare allowed by civilized nations ? 
After reconstruction the negro will be represented 
Congress by nearly forty members ; shall he have 
roice in the election of those members, or shall 
they all he chosen by those wMte barbarians who 
starved to death our prisoners, and made chinking 
cups of the skulls of our brothers slain in battle ? 

[And this also from the Milwonkee Weekly, which every¬ 
body in Wisconsin should patronize, if the following is a 
specimen of its quality.] 

‘Is negro suffrage necessary to a republican form 
of government ? ” No, but manhood suffrage is. 
And just so far as we exclude any class from the 
polls, we are anti-republican. 

We do not see the force of the talk of “ a President 
creating a vast body of voters, by executive authori¬ 
ty. ” God, not the President, created the voters. The 
President's duty is simply to recognize what God 
has oreated. The people are the source of power. 
They have the right to form governments, and all 
governments created -without their will, are usurpa¬ 
tions, or the Declaration of Independence is a he. 
Are not colored men a part of the people ? They are 
when it comes to fighting. Why not, when it com 
to voting ? B seemsstrange to hear a Democratism 
about the foundations of the government^ «* 
overthrown by letting the people vote. y Be . 

women, minors and aliens l says the 
cause uo Constitution, State or natacmaff permita 
Si to vote. But if you perorit white women, inl¬ 
and aliens to vote, then we contend that black 
women, minors and and aliens should vote. It is 
not a question of age, or sex, or nativity, but of color. 
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. We believe that President J oimson’s heart is right, 
m this matter, and that he sincerely desires to do 
ngnt We believe, too, that he will be led to see, 
and the whole loyal people with him, that the pttb- 
nc saiety, the protection of loyal men, and the per- 
manence of republican institutions demand that 
the ballot shall be put into the hands of the blacks, 
and that the government shall know no distinctions 
of political franchises on account of color. 


HOW TO BO n. 


From the N. Y, Tribune, June 16. 

The treatment of the freedmen is evidently get¬ 
ting to be a matter of much importance ; and the 
melancholy, letters sent to us from Richmond, which 
we recently printed, show that great, cruel and, as we 
firmly believe, disastrous mistakes are at least pos¬ 
sible. There are two ways of managing this busi¬ 
ness, which we will state as plainly as we can: 

1st. There seems to be some inclination to ex¬ 
periment after the old diabolic, and, as we had 
fondly hoped, exploded fashion, whereof the es¬ 
sence is swindling more or less disguised, the ad¬ 
juncts being cruelty and sneering contempt for the 
weak and helpless. Now we do not intend to ac¬ 
quiesce silently in this villainous style of procedure, 
if for no other and better reason tban because our 
own reputation for the commonest kind of sagacity 
is at stake. Having recommended that the blacks 
should be treated as human beings, we cannot be 
responsible for the result if they are to be treated 
as beasts. If you choose to defraud the just eman¬ 
cipated laborer, to pay him inadequate wages, to 
pay them at unseasonable periods and after hnjusti- 


common duties. They should strive for distinction by 
pconomy, by industry, by sobriety, by patient persever¬ 
ance in well-doing, by constant improvement of religious 

instruction, and by the constant practice of Christian 
virtues. In this way they will surely overcome unjust 
hostility and convince cveflWhe most prejudiced that the 
denial to them of any right which citizens may properly 
exercise is equally unwise and wrong. Our national ex¬ 
perience has demonstrated that public order reposes 
most securely on the broad base of universal suffrage. 
It has proved also that universal suffrage is the surest 
guarantee and most powerful stimulus of individual, 
social and political progress. May it not prove, how¬ 
ever, in that work of reorganization which now eng " 
the thoughts of all patriotic men, the best reconcil 
the most comprehensive lenity with the most perfect 
public security and the most speedy and certain revival 
of general prosperity? 

Very respectfully yours, 

S. P. Chase. 

Messrs. -J. B. Rndanez, L, Golis and L. Banks, Com¬ 
mittee, __ 


liable delays, to neglect ordinary police provision 
for his personal safety, to screw, to grind and to skin, 
to beat, to bruise ana to kick, to starve and to freeze 
—if +Uio is to be your amiable policy— i. e., if you 


—if this 

are to retain all the worst features of the old sys- 
n, without its mitigations, then yon must take 
i consequences with the full assurance that they 
1 not be dnlcet. The thing has been tried in 
ter countries—in Ireland, for instance—with such 
ierable result, Such anarchy, pauperism and de- 
rable lack of profit, that we must be madder than 
1 and blinder than blind, if we entail upon our . 
future a life legacy of pertinacious and puzzling I never 
confusion. Only we protest in advance, if this 
course is to be pursued, against blundering and 
blinking deductions from the disastrons result, in 
favor of the involuntary and unpaid system of labor. 

The trick of giving an old crime a new name has 
been played before, but never, we think, has it 
proved advantageous to the serenity of society. 

2d. The second course to be pursued is the plain 
and we should think easy one, of treating the black 
just as you would treat a white man under the same 
circumstances. Human nature is alike everywl 
Kindness, justice, and scrupulous equity will always 
bear fruit in peaceable, industriously inclined, and 
thrifty workmen. Nobody doubts this in New York 
—we cannot, for the life of us, see why there should 
be any scepticism in Richmond. 

—If Gov. Kerpont finds it necessary to arrest and 
send to prison over 800 fre ’ * 1 ‘ 1 

there being no riot, strike, 




GEN. BUTLER ON NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


WITHOUT CONCEALMENT—WITHOUT COMPROMISE. 


must very soon give up i . ■- * /. mvu SJ ln „ 

This too the Abolitionists fully believed. They had ; denomination. And yet its "Washington corresuoiui„ \ 
„ „ wiv nmiUiviiniit I last week also deprecates the worlr of n,„ F 1 e ut 
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FOURTH OFJULTl 


Gen. Butler, who does not often open his lips with¬ 
out speaking some just and honorable word for the ne¬ 
gro, at the collation which followed the monument dedi¬ 
cation ceremonies in Lowell, June 17, responded to the 
toast complimentary to the army and navy. He urged 
that the confiscated lands forfeited by treason should be 
given to the soldiers who had put the rebellion down. 
In farther connection with the subject the General said: 
While we give every guerdon to the citizen soldiers who 
went forth from the free North, from Massachusetts and 
New England, and from the States east and west, guided 
by intelligence, and instructed in their political rights, 
and burning for the national honor, what shall we say of 
another class of soldiers, a class that had no instruction, 
no political rights, had had no joy in the past and little 
hope in the future ? What shall we say of thoBe colored 
men who, with intuitive loyalty and patriotism, volun¬ 
teered with us in our defence ? Shall there be no word 
of encouragement for the negro soldier who stood side 
by side fighting for the country which had been hereto¬ 
fore unjust to him, but who, relying in the future upon 
the faith and on the justice of omnipotent God, still 
stood up and fought bravely ? Is there no reward to be 
given to him ? Shall‘we forget him? Shall he be denied 
even the poor honor of participating in the review of the 
troops who won those great victories at the National 
Capital ? I trust this country will never be guilty of 
such ingratitude; if I may make such a promise I will 
"over cease to urge upon the government to do justice 
_ the negro; at least to allow him to appear in arms in 
the Capital that he helped to save by his valor; and I 
again appeal to the men of Massachusetts to say whether 
the man who is fit to fight is not fit to vote (cheers). 
Whether a man that can carry a cartridge-box is not fit 
to walk up to the ballot-box. Whether the man who 
knows how to handle a bayonet does not know how 
handle a little bit of paper. I am ready to admit tne 
want of intelligence and cultivation in the negro. I know 
he is ignorant, but he knows enough to be right in this 
contest; to be loyal; and that is a great deal more than 
his master did (cheers and laughter), and therefore, as I 
know, from having seen the rolls of ten thousand of the 
rank and file of the Confederate army prisoners, I 
know, that only one in eight was able to sign his name. 
In this reconstruction, we have got to trust to the in¬ 
stinct, and not to the intellectual cultivation of the voter. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CELEBEATTON. 

A mass-meeting of the friends of freedom will be held 
at the Grove, in Framingham, on Tuesday, July 4th, 
1865. It is hoped that all the friends of a complete 
emancipation and of universal suffrage, for which we 
now plead, wiU endeavor to he present and testify their 
appreciation of the great issues impending. 

" The crisis, certainly, is one which calls forth the free- 
est expression of noblest thoughts and principles. 

Among the speakers expected are Rev. Merrill Rich¬ 
ardson, Wendell Phillips, Frederick Douglass, Stephen 
Foster, Charles Lenox Remoncl, Abby Kelly Foster, 
Wm. Wells Brown, Andrew T. Foss, Mrs. F. W. Haf- 
per, Henry C. Wright, Charles C. Burleigh, and others. 
Trains will be run on the Boston and Worcester Rail¬ 
road and Branches as follows : Leave Boston at 9-15 
and Worcester at 9-40 a.m., stopping at way stations. 
Also from Worcester at 9-25, express train ; and Mil- 
bury regular train—Milford, 7-10 and 9-20 ; Northboro, 
9-40 ; Marlboro, 7-24 and 10-08. 

Fares to the .Grove and back from Boston, Worces¬ 
ter, and MUIbury, $1 for adults ; 50 cents for children. 
From Grafton—adults, 90 cents ; children, 45 cents. 
From Newton, the same. From 'Milford, by Braneh, 
Northboro, Marlboro, Wellesley, Grantville, Cordaville, 
Southboro, and Westboro, 75 cents for adults, and 40 
cents for children. From Natick, Holliston and Ash¬ 
land, 50 cents for adults ; 30 cents for chile 
turning, leaves the Grove for Boston, Milford 
cester at 5 p.m. For way stations above Fra 
except Westboro, at 5 ; Northboro Branch at 
Admission fee to the enclosure of the 
those not coming by ears—for adults, 15 < 
dren, 10 cents. Those who come by railroad admitted 
free. No fireworks allowed in the Grove enclosure. 
The house at the Grove will be open for refreshments. 

r- In case of rain the meeting will be held in Wav- 
erley TT«li ; opposite the Railroad Depot, South Framing- 


I had rather trust to the loyal black instinct than to the 
disloyal white instinct (laughter). Therefore, my friends, 

__ ,]e (Jay I think we can ask the government to hold on and first 

fuvr, rail hnve punish the disloyal citizen, either by the loss of his life, 

, TOchmond must be his Mbert ?> 01 bis land > according to the decree of the 
iaj way m iimo uue guv lining ui Kicmnonci raust government. But do not punish the loyal citizen, who 
of a pretty mean description. It is not rathe least has done everything the ability God has given him would 
probable that any such wholesale seventy is de- permit to farther the cause of the Union and govern- 
manded by circumstances. It implies a threatened ment. Further ask of the government simply to wait, 
anarchy, an insurrection, amassacre projected—but and see who its friends are; to deal only with those that 
while we have the effect, there is not the least pre- are friends to-day—not of the lip, but of the heart.. Deal 
tence of these caus'es. Richmondseems to be about with the men who have fought for it, and not with those 
as quiet and peaceable as Boston or New York, who have fought against it; to give political rights to 
We hear of no bloodshed, or burning, or bullying those who have defended them and not to those who 
on the part of the blaeks-we only hear that they undertaken to overthrow them. Let us have the 
f “ . y~ . .. i i " J whole army, regulars and volunteers, citizen soldiers, 

are sent to jaal by fellows who a few weeks ago were blaok and ^iteand gray, who fought for us, and give 
secession constables, domineering over our poor eaeil aDd ^ their due proportion of praise. 


soldiers in Castle Thunder. Really, it seems to be I A pleasing incident 1 attending the" exercises _ 

a crime for a black to walk the streets of Richmond, presentation of an elegant silk flag and a silver plate. 
Colored children cannot go to school without a pass. On the flag was the following inscription: ‘ ‘ Maryland to 


Offending negroes are subjected to tsruel and un¬ 
usual punishments. H these things go on, we shall 
have trouble bitterer and bitterer, until hard expe¬ 
rience has hammered a little common-sense into our 
skulls and a little softened oar hearts. * * * 

About the bad treatment of the freedmen in 
Richmond there can be no question. The testi¬ 
mony is ample, concurrent, and credible. Some of 
it is of a character to crimson with shame the cheek 
of every honest citizen. The appeal of colored 
men, free bom, men of property and tax-payers, 
which we published on the 12th inst., is a document 
which it will not he wise to disregard. We most 
ardently desire the complete return of peace, and 
those excellent results for which we have paid 
dearly. Every tale of oppression which reaches 
fills ns with a double measure of indignation, part¬ 
ly because we of the North are now chiefly respon¬ 
sible for the fail- treatment of a class which we pro¬ 
fess to have emancipated, and partly because we 
desire nothing more earnestly than the final adjust¬ 
ment of this ruinous and demoralizing quarrel. We 
hunger for peace, hut no peace will be palatable or 
permanent which is not founded upon exact and 
equal justice to all. Let us have it! 


CONVENTION OF COLORED MEN. 


The convention of colored men of Connecticut, at 
Temple Hall, New Haven, June 6th, passed the follow¬ 
ing preamble and resolutions, unanimously : 

Whereas, the subject of the elective franchise has 
cently engaged the attention of the Legislature of this 
state, and has passed that honorable body by the required; 
constitutional majority and now awaits the ratification 
of the people at the approaching elections, therefore 
be it . 

Resolved, That this convention, representing the feel¬ 
ing and opinions of the colored people of this state, ’ - 
clare their sentiments upon this subject. 

Sec. I. We regard the right of the elective franchise 
as one of the most valuable and sacred rights of mp, 
and at once the glory and shield of civil government 

Sec. IL That to deprive any class of men of this inval¬ 
uable and inalienable right, and for a pretext, relieve 
then- property from a state tax, where at the same time 
they must bear part of the expenses of the general gov¬ 
ernment, is not to be considered as a favor, but is rather 
- a measure calculated to fix upon them more deeply the 
mark of political degradation. 

See. EH. The constitutional disability under which col- 
oredmen labor in the state of Connecticut, being founded- 
upon that- color with which the Almighty Creator has 
endowed them, is impious before Heaven, unjust and 
cruel to those affected by it, abhorent to the religion of 
Jesus Christ, insulting to humanity, a dishonor to the 
state and an obstacle to that spirit of freedom which is 
abroad in the earth struggling to redeem man the world 
over, and should therefore be speedily removed. 

Sec. IV. We believe that the day has now come when 
the people of our beloved state of Connecticut should ef¬ 
face this blot from her constitution, and proudly and 
nobly take her place with her sister states of New Eng¬ 
land in giving to all. her citizens the right of suffrage. 

Sec. V. We pledge ourselves to each other to use all 
honorable means to induce the good people of this state 
to rise iu their moral strength, and in the majesty of 
their political dignity, and remove from the state escut¬ 
cheon that blot which now identifies her with the spirit 
of political tyranny. 

See. VL We recommend to this convention that one 
or more of its members be appointed to draw up an ap- 
- • ■’ —j- -* ’--"bt of the 


peal tothe voters of this state, urging the right 
colored people to the elective franchise. 

Sec. VH. We repudiate with scorn and contempt the 
minority report of the committee of the legislature on 
this subject, believing it only a base move to serve polit¬ 
ical party purposes; we therefore pledge ourselves to 
use all possible means to subvert their action and prove 
to the contrary. , . , , , , 

We tender to that portion of the legislature who have 
maintained the rights of a down trodden and oppressed 
people our best wishes, and thanks for their noble 


THE loyal blaok fubemen entitled 


From the New Orleans Times, Juno 9. 

The following letter of Chief-Justice Chase to a cc 


New Obleans, June 6, 1865. 

c» r -« ss sxs raws 

tbe umtatwa y f „ Orleana, to .peak to 

loyal colored- A&enow» " d d ti as citi . 

them on too sub ) e “ a ?£ ^centiy expressed my views at 
zens if I lmd g substantial ac- 

circulated journals of this city. But it seems 
to repeat them before another audience. 

* 0 y, however, that these views, having been formed 
years since, on much reflection, and confirmed, m new 
and broader application, by the evente of the civil vvai 
now happily ended, aro not likely to undergo, hereafter, 


iv material change. That unlive freemen, ot whatever 
nomulexion, are citizens of the United States ; that all 
men held as slaves iu the States which joined in rebel- 
fion against the United States have become freemen 
through executive and legislative^ mts^during the.. 


andtoat ° these* freemen are now citizens and couse- 
™entlv entitled to the rights of citizens, aro proposi- 
quenuy oau judgment, cannot be successfully 

wfitisloth natural and right that col 


respeenuuy, Ifcj jus& ^ already ac- 

upon it by to u num ber8 of their white fellow-cib- 

kBOvledgim by B_« OT , a tontlv increase. The pe- 


toowlodged by ^^“^^tly'increase. The pe- 
s. and the*^ howevftl ., under which these, rights 


r oonditions, assert them peeidiar 
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Massachusetts, April 19, 1855. May the Union and 
Friendship of the Future obliterate the Anguish of the 
Past.” Lieut.-CoL Tyson of Gov. Bradford’s staff, pre¬ 
sented the flag with an eloquent address, which was ap¬ 
propriately responded to by Gov. Andrew. 


MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF NEWHAMP- 


Concoed, N. H., June 8. 

Gov. Smyth was inaugurated to-day with military 
and civic display. The inaugural address is a long and 
able document. The total debt of the State is $3,978,- 
000, and there will be due this year $258,000 in inter¬ 
est, making $3,236,000. The estimated receipts of this 
year will be $932,000. The remaining floating debt, in¬ 
terest and outstanding claims, are $760,000. The an¬ 
nual expenditures to be provided for the ensuing year, 
amount to $2,642,000. He recommends the issue oi 
7-30 currency interest bonds to meet this, with rigid 
economy. 

Gov. Smyth closed his able Inaugural Address, with 
the following, on 

NFCrRO STJFFEA-GE. 

“I congratulate you, gentlemen, on the success which 
has attended the efforts to restore the Union, and to 
tablish it on foundations of truth and justice. ( 
armies have not only carried with them a restored 
thority, but they have opened the way for a higher and 
nobler civilization, without which there can be no " 

government, and with which rebellion is imposL_ 

For myself, I shall feel that the great purpose of this 
war is not attained, the lesson of this punishment not 
learned, until free sohools, free churches, and a free bal¬ 
lot, are established wherever the Federal authority ex¬ 
tends. This we owe to the good order and permanent 
security of all the States; this alone will be a commen¬ 
surate reward for the unparalleled heroism of our brave 
soldiers, who have borne us through the contest. On 
such a consummation only can we expect the continued 
favor of Heaven, and the blessing of the God of our 
fathers. Let the awful scenes through which we have 
passed teach us our duty. The blood of the sons of 
New Hampshire, mingled with that of others from every 
loyal State, calls to us from a hundred battle-fields to 
stand true to the great cause, through all the exultations 
of victory and amidst the signs of accomplished peace. 

“The spirit of the great martyr for universal eman 
cipation, lifted above the cares and weaknesses of this 
life, bids us be true to the cause. In our sorrow, even, 
take courage, and make the brutal assassination 


noble President—that most wicked fruit of a bar¬ 
barous system—confirm us in the resolution to make 
universal freedom a synonym for universal suffrage, un¬ 
der such safeguards as wise legislation may provide. 
All must agree that the States which have been in re¬ 
bellion should be hereafter not controlled by rebels and 
traitors, and that as we do not propose to admit again 


info the Union the cause of all this evil, let us extend 
.of whatever color, those rights justly 
earned by patience, devotion, and firm, unwavering 
faithfulness to the common cause. 

The weakness, dependence, and ignorance of the 
> whose broken shackles have paved our way to vic¬ 
tory, are so many potent reasons why its condition 
should no longer be left uncertain or insecure. This 
question of negro suffrage is one of those defences be¬ 


hind which slavery will yet entrench itself, and by which 
it will seek to regain some fragment of the power it has 
justly lost. If we would have an enduring and pros¬ 
perous peace, we shall level every obstruction, concede 
nothing to the prejudices of slavery, and give the freed- 
man the right to assert that manhood peacefully at the 
ballot-box, which he has so nobly proved on the battle¬ 
field. Let no fears or apparent difficulties in the way 
deter us. There is no danger so great to a nation as 
the existence of a flagrant injustice in its midst, sanc¬ 
tioned and protected by its authority. Let us, there¬ 
fore, be just, and hope for continued favor from the 
source of all prosperity.” 

ADVOOATXN0 NEGBO SUEFEAGE IN THE PULPIT. 

_ jfihe Traveller: The minister of the 2d Con¬ 
gregational (Unitarian) Society in Concord, N. H., Rev. 
J. L. Hatch, having ventured boldy to advocate negro 
suffrage in his pulpit last Sunday, as a measure abso¬ 
lutely necessary, in order to complete the emancipation 
of the slaves and enable them to protect their own 
rights and interests, prominent members of the society 
have called a meeting of the parish, with the determina¬ 
tion to shut him out of the pulpit hereafter. Such was 
the excitement, that, no sooner was the benediction 
THE PIIIVILEGEC | pronounced, than an officer in the society declared toe 


discourse “ damnable l ” and another “Conservative Re¬ 
publican ” met the reverend gentleman as he passed out, 
shook his fist in his face, and called him a “ miserable 
puppy! ” It should be added, that the clergyman had 
been previously warned by these men not to preach any 
more anti-slavery sermons, or there would be trouble. 
The spirit of tyranny seems not to be confined to the 
South. Rev. Mr. Stewart,, of the Unitarian Society in 
Nashua, was recently dismissed in a very summary 
manner for the same offence. 

Whether the friends of freedom, North, as well as 
South, will prevail in this case, we hope is not doubt- 


Conoord, June 9. 


BLAOK WAGES. 


The Richmond Republic reports that a meeting of the 
farmers representing seven counties m Virginia, held to 
oonaider the question of the wages of negro labor, after 
due deliberation, fixed the hire of field hands at five 

^Tliese wa^es for 8 first class hands, subject to the usual 
„ u ^ITcies of sickness and seasons, will prevent the 

Sg&E&ttSSSStZ'tSSi 

whic^toey wcmld notwoA, it would be regarded as proof 
that the negro would not work m a state mtreedom, mid 

that slavery was theory heis “ 

Gkaelkt 


THE ADMINISTRATION. 


When Andrew Johnson issued Ms-North Carolina 
proclamation, we believed, or at least hoped, it was 
bnt an experiment. Pointing out the danger of 
that policy, we refused to take for granted that it 
was the matured purpose of the President. With 
every disposition, and previously to that act with 
every reason," to credit the Administration with good 
is, we urged that this scheme should he 
met at the outset by a protest energetic enough to 
restore the President to his balance, and renew tbe 
confidence of the country in his wisdom. But our 
hope turns out presumptuous; our charity 
placed; and the Administration which then seemed 
to be hesitating on the brink of aprecipice has taken 
the plunge. We must make up our minds that we 
have to deal henceforth with a President implaca¬ 
bly hostile to the only method of reorganization 
which is safe, peaceful, and permanent. The 
South is to come back, so far as the President can 
bring it, on the basis of white suffrage, and Andrew 
Johnson is to lead the Conservative wing of the 
Republican party to the consummation of that suici¬ 
dal purpose. 

No intelligent man doubts that when An¬ 
drew Jolinson entered office, he entered it 
Radical on the question of Reconstruction. The 
expectation and belief of tbe country ; the tone of 
the President’s speeches in public and private ; 
the declarations of his friends ; all affirmed it. 
recent letter says : “ Mr. Sumner took early oc¬ 
casion to give the President his views upon the 
great questions involved in the reconstruction of 
the South, and he left the Presidential rooms firm 
in the belief that there was no essential difference 
of opinion on the main point between the President 
and himself.” Chief-Justice Chase went South to 
make, presumably, an authorized exposition of the 
President’s views, and declared for negro suffrage. 
A fortnight later came the North Carolina pro¬ 
clamation, and since then those of Mississippi, 
Georgia, and Texas, and there is no longer a doubt 
that the President is committed to the exclu¬ 
sion of the blacks from suffrage. Whence this 
change ? 

We believe tbe time has come to warn the Re¬ 
publican party, as well as the country, of its danger. 
It is time at least for that party to ask whether it 
will suffer itself to be Tylerized by Andrew John¬ 
son. Not that the Republican party is dear to iis 
or that we have any interest in its welfare as a party. 
Bnt it contains among its leaders men who might 
the nation if they would, as well as among its 
ses a probable majority who would sustain 
those leaders. Its destiny" ought to repose 
hands of those who are true to its principles, rather 
than of those who entered it in order to betray 
them. H the former can retain or resume control 
of the party, they are committed to such a policy 
,ve party and country together—hence our 
interest in the matter. But from the hour of his 
inauguration, the President has been surrounded 
by a very different class of men, and has yielded 
himself to influences which brought him down to 
the level of his North Carolina experiment. His 
confidential adviser has been Preston King, and 
behind Preston King has been Thurlow Weed, who 
long since publicly abandoned the Republican 
party because of its anti-slavery policy under Pre¬ 
sident Lincoln, yet who has never ceased to be the 
most intimate counsellor of the Republican Secre¬ 
tary of State, and who holds now to Andrew John¬ 
son the same relation he held to Abraham Lincoln 
the early years of the war, when it was his in¬ 
sidious tongne that postponed through weary 
months of shame and defeat the adoption of Eman¬ 
cipation as a war- measure. He and the strong 
section of the Republican party which he repre- 
e to-day the authors of the policy of 
Andrew Johnson’s Administration. 

Nor have they been without other allies. It is 
yet a mooted point whether the President means 
the end to look even to that section of the Re- 
publican party for support—whether he may not 
resume his connection with the Democratic party, 
carrying with him those Republican “conserva¬ 
tives” who are sure sooner or later to lose their 
supremacy over then- own organization 
amazing that the Republican journals do not take 
warning from the tone of their opponents. The 
New York World, the Cincinnati Enquirer, the 
Chicago Times, have not merely discussed the 
speeches of the President without the acerbity of 
criticism usual to them, but they have openly 
claimed him as a Democrat, and pretended to finfl 
his recent declarations means to a reconcilia- 
n. Even the New York News fell in with this 
party, and pained the country by praise of the 
President. Prominent Democrats went to Wash¬ 
ington in delegations, and were received in a—to 
say the least—not unfriendly way, though their 
mission was wholly a political one. Yet the Re* 
publican press has not a whisper of apprehension, 
but looks on with complaesnce and applause. 
When the Cooper Institute meeting of week before 
last was called, the World indignantly asked, 
Who are the Republicans that they should as¬ 
sume to be specially the supporters of this Admin- 
isiration ? Does not Mr. Johnson mean to be the 
President of the whole country?” But we all 
know that when a Democrat begins to talk about 
the “whole country," he means the Democratic 
party, and no more. It happened also that tU e 
Cooper Institute meeting was rather eleferly taki ;a | 
possession of by the Draper wing of the New York 
Republicans, who, if not Radical, are not Weed 
men, and under their guidance passed a pretty 
good resolution on the suffrage question, The 


meeting was accordingly denounced by virtuous 
Democratic journals as not at all an Administration 
meeting—and they were righ t to a certain extent. 
But right or wrong, the essential and alarming fact 

to the Republicans is the apparently officious yet 
possibly authorized interference of the Democrats 

in a matter which of right was wholly Republican. 

The leaders in this Democratic movement are 
men who during the war were intensely hostile to 
the administration of Abraham Lincoln, and to the 
prosecution of the war. They are the men who for 
thirty years have been the willing tools of the slave 
oligarchy that ruled the South and the Nation. 
They passed the Missouri Compromise in 1821: 
they stood ready to back Nullification in 1832; they 
dug the pit into which John Tyler flung himself 
headlong in 1841; they helped annex Texas and 
engineered the Mexican war ; they elected Pierce 
and Buchanan, and gave the latter Howell Cobb 
and Floyd and Thompson for Secretaries. They 
were the Copperheads, pure and simple, of the last 
tliree years; the anti-coercionists of 1861 
McClellanites and Chicago Conventionists of the last 
political campaign ; they are the men who mean 
and expect to renew the alliance between the 
Northern and the Southern Democracy, and to 
make the North again, as for forty years it had 
been, subservient to the South. They mean to re¬ 
gard this war as not fought, and they are conspiring 
to cheat the nation of its victory. They are the 
men who will be found in Congress balancing 
with representations from the “Reconstructed.” 
States between assumption of the Confederate, and 
repudiation of the National, debt. They have won, 
and they know it, the first trick in this game, and 
upon winning the last by help of this 
raw -Johnson whom six weeks ago they 
o find their most resolute enemy. Yet the 
in party goes to sleep, while its astute, 

. le, tireless enemy thus takes possession of 
the President, and threatens "to overturn the Re¬ 
public by his help before the voice of the Nation 
can be heard next December in Congress. Is it 
too soon to rouse these sluggards to their danger ? 
May it not be almost too late ? The hope that re-| 
mains to us is almost wholly in Congress, and it is 
to preserve and perpetuate the true Republican 
majority in that body that we raise at his moment 
I this warning voice. 


the American churches would do So simple an act as the Society; claiming Chat the North needed suchri^" 
Friends or Quakers had done seventy years before, in i more than the South I ” at> °r, 

exorcising it and its apologists from membership, it 1 The depre cates such a spirit, ofcou«.- 

i the gfaeett. ami Mould dmibtkfca oppose n 


LETTER FROM WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


The following clear and decided exposition of 
his opinions by Mr. Wendell Phillips ought to set 
at rest, says the Evening Post, the controversy 
which the imperfect reports of the press have ex¬ 
cited : 

“Boston, June 14, 1865. 

“ To the Editors of the Evening Post: 

“I thank you heartily for the generosity with 
which you have treated me the last ten days. For 
your satisfaction—publish it or not, as you please 
—I submit this statement, covering all I have 
said on the subject of repudiation. 

“ Half a dozen times during the last two years I 
have said that if the rebel States were reconstructed 
on the basis of white suffrage, their representatives 
in Congress, allied with our Copperheads, would 
attempt to repudiate the whole national debt, 
less their rebel debts were assumed by ns ; a state¬ 
ment no intelligent man will question. 

“ On the 29th of last May, at the meeting here 
of the Emancipation League, I stated that, ii 
opinion, the North Carolina plan of reconstruction 
was a fraud on the nation ; that it would result 
a party aiming to repudiate the national debt, 
which party, I believed, would gather into its ranks 
a large portion of the so-called Democratic party, 
and that, if I had ever been a Democrat, or had 
ever held their views as to national debts, I would 
join such new party. 

“At the New England Anti-Slavery Convention, 
held 31st day of last May, I said exactly what you 
|_have quoted from the National Anti-Slaveby 
1 Standard, and no more, to wit: that I should hold 
myself at liberty, life-long, to advocate the repu¬ 
diation of any rebel debts, no matter how sacredly 
or formally assumed by any Congress containing 
rebel States reconstructed on a white basis. Some 
journals term this ‘trivial’ and a ‘windmill’ II 
may be so. Bnt I gain, by this proclamation ii 
advance, the right to repudiate in all time here¬ 
after, under all circumstances, such assumption of 
rebel debts. Whether this prove a trivial right or 
not, time will show. I can wait its verdict. Mean¬ 
time, I trust the country will do its duty so faith¬ 
fully that I shall never need to exercise my light. 

Respectfully and gratefully yours, 

Wendell Ph haps. ! 


THE CHURCH AND HER VOICES. 


Thebe was account the other day of a ministerial 
I council in the case of an unfortunate brother, whose 
parish refused to pay his salary. He had labored 
five years, and one stern old father in the council ruled, | 
I that if he had been there so long, without teaching his 
people common honesty, it was high time he went else- 
| where. 

Suppose such judgment extended. Let it declare that 
if a whole church, numbering three millions of baptized 
communicants, and led and taught by forty thousand 
ordained m i n is ters, had not in almost a hundred years, 
inculcated and established too, the common principles 
of justice, liberty, equality, humanity, fraternity, it too 
had better go elsewhere. 

Five and thirty years ago, the gospel of Garrison- 
first sounded. It'was but a new proclamation of the 
old Hebrew cry of deliverance tq the captives; the 
opening of the prison door to them that wore bound, 
applied to the two millions then enslaved in our land. 

This gospel, the church had not thus taught and ap¬ 
plied. Slavery began in the nation, with five hundred 
thousand victims. They were without knowledge, with¬ 
out marriage; a vast community, below the savages, if | 
above the brutes. And at the dawn of the anti-slavery 
dispensation they had multiplied to two millions, with 
their material, mental and moral condition, becoming 
constantly, if possible worse and worse. The anti¬ 
slavery enterprise found no favor v. ith the church, 
than with the world. The State had shielded the crime 
by Constitutional interpretations, and actual legal enact¬ 
ments ; and now the church set herself to sanctify it" 
the name of religion. She declared it patriarchal, pro¬ 
phetical and apostolical. The fugitive slave laws she 
hallowed, by oitation of Paul sending back a converted 
slave to his master,.a man eminent if not indeed 

ficer in the church. 

Thus between the Abolitionists and the popular 
church, their soon arose an “irrepressible conflict.’ 
Every large popular denomination arrayed itself on th< 
side of the oppressor, and the battle became fierce, and 

ran bloody. 

At length the wakened thunders around Fort Sump¬ 
ter, and the sueeessive tempests of blood and fire de¬ 
termined the controversy, and the cause of justice and 
vindicated, the popular slave-holding and 
slavery abetting religion was unmasked, and it 
shown to all Israel and the sun, that God and the right 
er been on the side of the Abolitionists, 
a most impor tant as well as interesting considera¬ 
tion that the Abolitionists made their first appeal to that 
very church. They sought and confidently expected to 
enlist in their behalf that powerful body, with its two 
trumpet tongues, the Pulpit and the Press. In 
mon with the rest of mankind, they supposed that it 
was indeed the light of the world and the salt of the 
earth. One of her own brightest luminaries had pro¬ 
nounced slavery “the sum of all villanies ; ” and it fol¬ 
lowed that the slaveholder, if not ‘ ‘ the chief of sinners, ” 
was, the sum of all villains, and not a fit subject for ad- 

__ true church and pure communion. And so 

the Abolitionists expected that the ehurch would vindi¬ 
cate her own honor and character at least, by the imme¬ 
diate expulsion from the fellowship of every unrepentant 
slaveholder and his not less guilty abettor in the North. 

In this way it was believed the sin and crime could | 
and would be annihilated. The Rev. Albert Barnes of 
Philadelphia, a distinguished divine and most learned 


full faith in the moral power of a body so omnipotent 
as must be ^ truly sanctified church of three millions of 
members, with a consecrated ministry numbering nearly 
forty thousand. 

Even the political influence of such a host, it was 
intended must be irresistible. "What President could 
lie elected against the vote of such a host? Or being 
chosen, what had measure Could he enact or execute, 
against their united rebuke, protest and prayer. 

To the Abolitionists, tbe Southern church was iwleed 
the synagogue of satan ; the Babylon of apocalyptic 
vision, trading in “ slaves and souls of men.” And they 
exhorted and entreated the church of tlio North to 
come out of such a fellowship, and not to be partaker 
of her sin, that she “ receive not of her plagues! ” 

But the warning was not heeded. Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, Congrogationalist, Baptist, Methodist, all 
had their fellowship, more or leBS, directly or indirectly 
with the blood-besmeared idolatry. And to decline the 
communion, though holding the faith of the body, (as 
did many,) was to be. denoimeed as seditionists and 
schismatics. To Como wholly out of the fellowship, 
as to be blasted as a heretic and infidel. 

Tho battle of Bull Rim was the culmination of the 
controversy, in a most wondrous sense. On that dread 
Sabbath mom, did God. arise in majesty and might; 
and seizing the church of the North as in his r 
hand, and of the South in his left, in that awful 
counter he hurled them asunder, and poured them a 
sacrament of separation in each other's blood! 

a united fellowship 
since. Together the South and North had long cele¬ 
brated the feast of the last supper, the blood and tears 
of slavery mingled with their wiuo. Together had they 
partaken in the sin. Now, tog 
plague. Together they come to 
feast of blood and butchery, 
each other, who had so long an 
sacramental cup. There the G 

them and dashed them in piece.. - i - ’ 

put asunder, let not man presume to join together. 
And dow it is time to announce the purpose of this arti¬ 
cle. For that wild attempt is already ; n conception, if 
not indeed crystal-zfog into action. 

"While politicians are seeking how they mpy 
struct the broken fragments of the State, the voices of 
the church are also crying for a rebuilding of her thun¬ 
der shivered ruins. 

And were the church to-day what she has so long 
claimed to be, not only could she lay her own founda¬ 
tions deep on the rock of ages, never to he moved by 
all the gates of hell, but she could and would demand 
that the government, too, should be established only on 
I the basis of justice and righteousness. But a body 
claiming to be the ehurch of tho Most High, that 
had sanctioned all the abominations of slavery for al¬ 
most a hundred years, surely cannot be the light of the 
world, nor the guiding star of states and nations. To 
her, the warnings of. all history, profane and sacred, the 
teachings of all true philosophy, the lessons of all past 
experience, through sixty centuries, are to-day, 
the past, of no moment whatever. Even the terrors of J 
the Almighty in the war, (not yet ended,) smiting down 
sin and sinners together; these, too, avail nothing. 

Slavery was abolished, so far as it was the work of] 
human agency, not as an act of justi ce and lightoouB- 
ness, but of stem “Military Necessity, 
the nation not to liberate the Slave. It was throwning I 
overboard, the cargo not to get rid of it, hut to 
ship and crew. Nor was it done till there was n o other | 
hope remaining. 

And the voices of the church were only tuned | 
low, sordid demand of the State. To the government, 
of cou-se, repentance was only foolishness. To tho 
church, it was hut a “lost art.” 

In the reconstruction, too, the State and church 
likely to be one—and that one, still a rebel against the! 
Majesty of heaven. For the colored race, that by divine 
decree has been made the salvation of the nation, is still 
to he despised and rejected, left a prey to a more I 
oiless mastery than tormented it before. 

Some strong religious bodies are demanding that the 
right of suffrage be given to the Southern freedmen. 
In this they but echo almost the whole Northern voice. 
Still to them be awarded all the credit and honor due. 
But what shall be said to revelations like the following' 
from the very highest authorities in the religious | 
paper press of the N'-i-:!' I ■ A.liwth- and 

Journal says : 

“Onr readers must excuse the urgency with which 
we write on this question. We do not believe that there 
is another subject now before the Church of such com¬ 
parative importance. There are hundreds of thousands 
of Methodists scattered through the insurgent states ; it 
has now become a question whether these hosts shall be 
added to our present numerical force as a denomination, or 
be thrown into lines of antagonism against us through¬ 
out those states. * * * 

“We can afford to make this magnanimous overture 
without touching rudely the lacerated feelings of the South ; 
the reunion can be mutual, its immunities equal; it 
should be substantially a hearty welcome of the South 
to share in all the blessings that God has lavished upon 
us as a church.” 

Or this from another equally important authority 
“ What we need now is a wise, generous, Methodistic 
policy, that shall comprehensively take in all the 
d-tions of the great revolution which is in process, 
which, if lightly directed, may save tens of thousands 
of sou’s. :om falling away in the confusion of the change; 
may augment, in a few months, the numerical force of 
the denomination by half a million of members ; may bind, 
in inseparable moral ligaments, the political unity of 
the republic, and make Methodism the greatest cementing 
power of our renewed natiomltty. Let us be prompt; let 
us be generous; let us be one again in the good fellow¬ 
ship of our common fathers ; let us not insist, invidi¬ 
ously, on our old party disputes; they are practically 
eliminated ; why need we pause to discuss abstractions 
for such they now are—effete questions ? The best way 
to rectify any remaining errors of Southern Methodism 
is to waive all farther discussion, and all go to work in 
evangelizing the land and the world. Charity ‘hide3 a 
multitude of sins; in this case, it vp” extinguish them. ’ ” 
And the Northern Ivdependent, a stem and stalwart 
champion of Anti-Slavery Methodism, makes this grave 
charge against the Methodist, another of the most potent 
resses in the denomination 
“ To orr surprise we find the Methodist is advocating 
.. reunion with the Methodist E. Church south—that 
apostate, secession, pro-slavery organization whioh has 
done more to produce the slaveholder’s rebellion than 
any other agency in the south. Tho editor of the 
Meihodlsi speaks thus in his last number : 

“Last week we discussed this subject, showing that 
the formal re-union of the M. E. Church ant 
E. Church, South, is not only a practicabli „ . 
but is especially expedient for the latter because it needs 
the re-enforcement oi its institutions, its book concerns, 
presses, colleges, academies, etc,, by Northern co-oper¬ 
ation; because it will lose hundreds o '.'^thousands of its 


last week also deprecates the work of the only m eil , 
are intending and determining at any cost to prevent 
governmental reconstruction on such a basis ofhea a 
defying injustice and unrighteousness. He sayg : ‘' 
“I do not liko the disposition of a few Rermw;„ 
They desire a quarrel with the Ifresident anfcf- 
dnve him over to the opposition. This is as foolilu la 
can be, at the present time. The same poliuv ° as 
have split the Republican parte into fragments 
under Mr. Lincoln's administration. The better 
is to wait and bi-tog public opinion to bear upon the P, n 
ident. Act toward him as if he were a friend and ^ 
an enemy. It will be time enough next winter for 
rupture, if one must take place. a 

In this last extract is our danger in part. Indeed 
wailing ” alone, is fatal. Will the arch enemy ‘«wait ” 5 
Will Dr. Stevens of tho Advocate and Journal, wait? Wfii 
even the editor of The Melhoclisl wait ? Or will Dr. Mv 
ers? or Dr. Burrows? 


While men slept (waited), the enemy sowed tares ’’ 
Not waiting “till next winter,” but constant, eternal 


vigilance is the price of liberty, evermore. 

But the danger is, if possible, even greater yet, fy on) 
another consideration. Has this rebellion repealed all 
the laws of high heaven, so that no repentance, no jus¬ 
tice, no righteousness, no restitution is to he required as 
condition of reconciliation? So the government is de. 
creeing with reckless haste. The colored race, whose 
sweat and toil and tears built the south, and whose valor 
and blood have saved the nation, is still to he left to the 
tender mercies of their old tyrant: unpitied, tmprotect- 
ed. And Dr. Myers urges the receiving hack to th« 
church, “all io hich the government will take baek j n 
government fellowship! ” Yea, “bishops, and all!! ” 

Let the Anti-Slavery Methodists he warned, and be 
wise in time. Let all whose fellowship has been with 


colored members if it remains isolate :; because tens of 
thousands of its white members will withdraw from it. 

Rev. Mansfield French writes from Beaufort, S. C., to 
the Christian Advocate and Journal of this oity: 

Dr. Myers has now gone to Macon to revive the 
_ them Christian Advocate. In conversation with sev¬ 
eral brethren I became convinced that the Methodist 
Chinch, South, ban be brought back into the 


lation as before the separation. I said to them, ‘ We 
no longer have any abolilionisls, and you nmo have no slave¬ 
holders. Yon have purged your discipline of all refer¬ 
ence to slavery, and God has pu~ged your ehurch of 
slaveholders and slavery, and now it only remains for 
to purge our discipline of all a’lusions to the dead car- 
js of slavery, then we can unite and have one bench 
of bishops, one church. Let the bishop scatter two or 
three hundred of your ministers through the North, and 
send os many of ours South, and then Ephraim wi”. 
cease to envy Judah, and Judah will have no more occa- 
Dn to vex Ephraim.” 

‘ ‘ I am sure the people would return more joyously, if 
possible than the ministers, if terms were offered which 
they should deem honorable. My heart and views have 
both changed since learning their impoverished and 
heart sickening condition. Now I would advise that 
every member of the Church which the government will 
take back in government membership, our Church should 
receive back, bishops and all. 

No word 


sign of repentance, or of justice to the 
slaves they have robbed and murdered for half a century! 
None. 

In Boston too, Anti-Slsvery Methodists are boooming 
alarmed at the portentous appearances. Zion’s Herald 
says: 

“Iffie Chimoh desires to know, and ought to know 
what the bishops think on these subjects, what they 
have done, and what they desire and intend to do. 
Reticence on their part now is painful to us. We wish they 
would speak out, and let the Church and the whole 
world know their policy. 

The present tone and temper of the South is well un¬ 
derstood. A correspondent of the Boston Congregation- 
a list thus describes a "meeting of the Baptist General 
Association of Virginia: 

Many of the speeches were disgraceful and abomin- 


PERSONAL. 


Referring to the case of Capt. Charles B. Wilder, the 
Commonwealth says—and we believe truly throughout: 

Our readers will remember that a few months since 
we gave the particulars of the suspension of this officer 
from his duty as superintendent of freedmen at Fortress 
Monroe and vicinity, by order of Maj.-Gen. Ord, on 
charges embodying malfeasance in office, speculating in 
government property, and breach of trust. Gen. Ord 
preferred the charges, selected the members of the court 
martial board, and was himself the principal witness. 
We learn from the Advertiser’s correspondence that the 
frivolous character of the charges was so apparent on 
the slightest investigation, that the judge-advocate 
abandoned all but that of speculating, in regard to 
which it was proven that Capt. Wilder had simply, 
as any other person might have done, bought real 
estate offered for sale by the civil authorities for non¬ 
payment of taxes. The court martial resulted in 
his acquittal bn each of the charges and specifications, 
and he has been ordered to report to the quartermas¬ 
ter-general for duty. Gen. Howard is so well pleased 
with the system he inaugurated at Old Point Com¬ 
fort, that he has asked for his assignment to Fredericks- 


We have never doubted as to the result of this trial 
It was a piece of petty persecution, suggested by pro- 
slavery malice. Capt.. Wilder has been at Fortress 
Monroe over two years, and no one, of the hundreds 
who have consecrated themselves with true missionary 
spirit to the benefit of the freedmen, has labored more 
devotedly, more self-sacrificingly, or more successfully, 
than he ; and yet during all his labors there, c-- 


during Gen. Butler’s administration, he has met noth¬ 
ing but opposition, misrepresentation, and abuse. Gen. 
Butler understood him, sympathized with him, and did 
him justice. We are glad that Gen. Howard has be¬ 
come acquainted with his character, for he cannot fail 
to sympathize with an earnest, true man like Capt. 


A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser, refering to 
the supersedure of our old friend Fogg, pays the follow¬ 
ing tribute to his courteous hospitality : 

I am sure that every one who has travelled in Switzer¬ 
land during Mr. Fogg’s tenure of office will agree with 
me in saying how constantly and successfully he has 
endeavored to increase the pleasure of his countrymen 
who have been thus privileged. It is a just matter of 
complaint that many of our diplomats are unwilling to 
extend to Americans those amenities which so materially 
add to a tour in strange lands ; and it is a grateful task 
to make known the maimer in which Mr. Fpgg has 
treated Americans, and to hear witness to his uniform 
courtesy and cordiality. Every one, so far as I know, 
who has called upon him, has come away delighted 
with the kindness and zest with which he has striven 
to assist them. The effort to please, too, has evidently 
sprung from genuine generosity and good feeling. Mr. 
Fogg has made many friends in his own country by his 
sojourn at Berne, and on his return will find many 
wellwishers for a prosperous future. 




Boston, June 19th, 1865. 

The celebration of the 17th of June—the anniversary 
of the battle of Bunker Hill—has of late years received 
more notice in Boston than formerly. This year the 
observance of it was connected with a very great Tem¬ 
perance demonstration. The procession, comprising 
fifty-nine Sunday Sohools and other children’s associa¬ 
tions, and fifteen organizations of adults, was thought 
to number nearly or quite 18,000 persons, making the 
largest juvenile celebration ever held here. It was an 
hour and a half in passing a given point, and was 
viewed by an immense number of gratified spectators, 
in spite of the sultry character of the day, the mercury 
being above 90° during a considerable part of it. There 
was a great demand for the iced water which the city 
freely furnishes on such occasions at each of the six 
fountains on the Common, and hundreds of mugs were 
in active use all day long, giving practical illustration 
of the correctness of the mottoes on the children’s ban¬ 
ners. One of the colored Sunday Schools bore upon 
its banner ‘ ‘ Equal rights for all m,en. ” Supposing this 
to have referred to the right of independence of foreign 
control (for whioh the Bunker Hill soldiers fought), and 
the right of having the city streets freed from the open 
display of allurements to intoxication (for which the 
Temperance Societies are striving), and the right of all 
men, irrespective of color, to vote in the election of 
those who are to govern them (a right now imperatively 
ca’iing for the voiees of all who are either just or loyal) 
—this motto was the broadest in its scope, and the 
most pertinent iu its applications, of all that appeared 
in the great proeession ; embracing past, present, and 
future, and including both objects of the celebration. 

Fine music, with numerous corps of juvenile drum¬ 
mers, regulated the march of the proeession, and grati¬ 
fied the scores of thousands of spectators. After slowly 
m airing the tour of the Common, the proeession con¬ 
centrated itself in a Pavilion on the Parade Grand, 
where speeches and music weie given. Afterwards fl 
collation was provided in another tent, and then speak¬ 
ing was resumed iu the Pavilion. A large and enthusi¬ 
astic meeting in the Tremont Temple appropriately 
closed the services of the day. 

On the same day an immense meeting was Jield m 
Lowell, for the dedication of a monument to two men> 
the first victims in that war which the slave power wag¬ 
ed for fov" years against the United States. The »P" 
piiate inscription on one side of the monument is*® 
follows: 

“Addison O. "Whitney, born in "Waldo, Me., Oct. 30, 

\ Luther C. Ladd, bom in Alexandria, N. ” ^ 


commentator on the Scriptures had declared publicly, Sontkm^^iftereste^Rsv!* Dr? Bu^w^was^pectellv 


xuoD , uuwierv^. -uauu, pomm Alexandria, ~ k 

22, 1843; marched from Lowell in the 6th M. V. I 

the defence of the National Capital, and fell mortato 1 

wounded in the attack on their regiment while passms 
through Baltimore, April 19th, 1861. The Comm°“ I 

wealth of Massachusetts and the City of Lowell dedite 1 ® I 

this monument to their memory.” 

“April 19, 1865.” I 

The dedicatory address on this occssion was app r0 ' I 
priately and effectively given by Governor Andrew. j 
rehearsing tho faots of history connected with the e veB I 
commemmorated, he of course described the part tsi® 1 I 
by Maryland in sympathy with secession. The con?® 1 
sion of Maryland from this error, and the subseqn®^ 
steps by whioh she united heaself to the new polity 0 
freodom are so well described by Governor Andre w && 

I beg you to print here the following passage tr° m 
discourse. , 

“Among the early results [of President Lincom^ 
Emancipation Proclamation] was the conversion 
Maryland, despite her former legislative resolves, * ^ 
free Commonwealth. The proclamation, powerless j 
emancipate the slaves in loyal States, had not unlo<* 
the fetters of the Maryland slave. But by mag»“ 0 
sympathy its idea had seized the minds of those ” ^ 
had controlled the State, and a new Constitution, 
which the policy of emancipation was the soul, beoa^ 
the conseauenoe. The new Constitution, framed to 



^TrT^cl«-«t;on of rights, the tot article of 

■ loduced by * a ^ floant words: I 

]S ®nTlohe self-evident that 

aagMaiMl h-^,- life, liberty and 
*■* own labor ’ “*‘ he 

Sasuit oftiappmess- ^ of the declaration roads 
The * wentj : “ ™ this State, there shall be neither 
m That heroaiiei, _ S( , rv jtnde, except in punishment of 
alaverv nor “T^Sv shall have been duly convicted; 
^e 'wbererf {fj/ t ar gmce or labor as slaves are hereby 

declared free.’ g . xth geo(ion Qf ^ third article of i 
“to ci declares: 

the Constatuti°n Htolipass no law, nor make any 

“ iTh ?«nn to compensate the masters or claimants of 
appr s P JmMicipated from servitude by the adoption of this 
Constitution-’ adjudication of the people, this 

•< Submitted ^ by their vote,'and became the 
charter was lftn d, taking effect on the first day 

Constitution °^ he y eaT 1864. No hand of menace or 

if Novembm, e wf , evel raised by Massachusetts. 

threat ot lnty to the country by the march of 

She fdfiU- ed |f e Stained her fidelity to the Union 
tier nra™ 8 -commonwealth. She await id the time 
mdtoberinst Kj become the vindicator of her con- 
yhen bwtoiys blood 0 f her children. Nor was the 
luct and a 7 en S„ sweeter triumph could have blessed 
vaitiug viun ' n <- her sons was disavowed and 

ter. Tb° “iA Government of the State called out 
tinned lor. march shoulder to shoulder with our 

our regime*” had at first demanded. Secession 

nilitia whose md deeds in support of the 

ras topwceo j^ 0m . own doctrines and principles 
var for .tne ubertyj g0 long den0Tmced an d de 

“dis embodied by the peopio of Inland 
used, were i ^ Alld finally, m her ratification 
heir fun dam of t ho Amendment of the Oonsti- 

’ZiSihe United States abolishing slavery through- 
Zfihe Union, Maryland led by her example, Massa- 
,ut the un*_> „ tbe hour when your martyred 


aiter an address from Mr, M’Cliiitoclc, Mr. Thompson 
delivered a discourse upon the. decline and approaching 
| extinction of those powers throughout the w orld which 

have been most opposed to the spread of the principles ' 
•f liberty, and to the diffusion of truth among mankind. 
Mr. Garrison followed in an able and impressive address 
upon the importance of exposing and denouncing the 
preposterous pretensions of the Pope, as set forth in his 
recent Encyclical letter. 

Mr. John Hutchinson was present at all the meetings, 
and responded to the many calls made upon him for the 
exercise of ids vocal powers. 

Mi-. Garrison lectured last evening in Norristown, and 
to-day will lecture at 2, p. m., in Newtown. He may 
expected in Boston on Saturday or Monday next. 

Geo. Thompson, in the Liberator. 

APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


_the salvation 

ncient fame is _ _ _ __ 

ie r bonchnen wcio - wag tbe working of the wis- 

d^^d th? love of God overruling the devices of 

^Immediately after this address came an affecting fllus- 
0 f the sentiments expressed in the above ex-' 
Jssed in the above extract, in the nresentatiou of a 
leautiful banner, the U. S. fla 
laryland to the State of Massachusetts. The base of the 
JdF heavily hound with silver, hears these inscriptions 
“Maryland to Massachusetts, April 19, 1865,”—and— 
r Ma y the union and friendship of the future obliterate 
he anguish of the past.” Illness having prevented 
ksvemor Bradford’s attendance, the presentation was 
lade by a member of his Staff; and the banner was re- 
eived and fitly acknowledged by Gov. Andrew. 

The dinner which followed these proceedings was fol¬ 
ded in its turn by toasts and speeches. The sentd- 
lent in honor of the Army and Navy was responded to 
y Gen- Butler [whose speech is given elsewhere]. 

To return to Boston, from which I have wandered— 
, e ^ve had a destructive visitation of canker-worms in 
lis city. Throughout the State their ravages upon the 
pple-trees have been severe; here they prey chiefly 
pon elms, many of which are completely stripped of 
leir verdure. Many rose-bushes, too, have been de- 
oured by the canker-wohms, and I have even seen them 
■ work on the lilac, both the leaves and the flowers, 
ortunately, they have finished their work, and are gone, 
ir this season. 

Boston has also been visited by a large number of 
ergymen, and these are likely to remain through the 
resent week. They are of the Orthodox Congregiv 
onal order, and are holding a “National Council” of 
is churches of that sect. The purpose seems to be to 
range plans of propagandism, especially for the West 
id South, where the competition of the Presbyterian 
:der is found a serious obstacle to their increase, 
mong the means toward an enlargement of their de- 
imination, it is proposed to consider the expediency 
issuing a statement of Congregational Church Polity, 
id also a Declaration of the Christian faith, as held in 
immon by Orthodox Congregational churches. They 
e to make, also, a classification of “benevolent” (by 
liich they mean propagandist) organizations to be rec- 
nmended to the patronage of the churches. 

On the second day of their session the following mes- 
ge was unanimously adopted, and ordered to be im- 
ediately sent to Washington : 

j Bis Excellency Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, Washington, 1). C.: 

The National Congregational Council now in session 
this city, representing nearly three thousand churches 
all sections of the country, desire to present you their 
iristian salutations, to assure you of their profound 
mpathy in your great and trying labors, to promise 
>u their loyal support and prayers, and express their 
lemn conviction that the hundreds of thousands enl¬ 
aced as worshipers in our churches will most heartily 
-operate with you in extending the institutions of civil 
id religious liberty throughout the land. 

Wm. A. Buckingham, Moderator. 
Mount Vernon Church, Boston, June 15, 1865. 

This body of ministers, with the lay delegates who 
company them, are sufficiently numerous to fill the 
•or of the Mount Vernon Church, (Bev. Dr. Kirk’s,) 
iere their meetings are held. Various gentlemen of 
Btinction from England, Wales, France, and Canada, 
presenting bodies of like faith and order in those 
untiles, have spoken with acceptance in the council, 
id had seats assigned them as honorary members, 
nong these are our friend, Bev. Dr. Massie from Lon- 
m, and Bev. Theodore Monod, son of the distin- 
fished Protestant preacher of that name in Paris, 
ost of these foreign gentlemen preached yesterday in 
iston, and the neighboring towns and cities. Bev. Dr. 
P. Thompson of your city preached in the Unitarian 
lurch of Bev. Edward E. Hale. 

During the controversy that took place in regard to 
e fitness of placing a statue of Daniel Webster in front 
the State-house in Boston, application was made to 
e Legislature of Massachusetts, and leave was granted 
i that body, to erect a statue of Horace Mann in the 
■cant spot opposite, on the left hand side of the avenue, 
statue, deemed highly satisfactory by the friends of 
r. Mann, has been made by Miss Stebbins, and has 
rived in Boston; and workmen are now making mea- 
reinents for its erection on the spot in question. 


PARLY MEETING OF PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 

Boston, Tuesday morning, June 13. 
have just returned from Longwood, Pennsylvania, 
ere I have had the pleasure of attending the sittings 
the Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends. 

In company with Mr. Garrison, I left this city on 
ursday last. We reached Longwood the following 
lernug, and were rece ived under the truly hospitable 
'° Joto and Hannah Cox, by whom we were enter- 
toe until yesterday morning. Cur stay was render- 
us agreeable as kindness of treatment, abundance of 
^ re> social intercourse with some of the excellent 
0 earth, and the most delightful weather could 
■ake it. 

The sessions of the Yearly Meeting commenced 
r ,U3day morning, and were continued until Saturd 
ening. The attendance was extremely numerous. 

. e ^' Gr y occasion, the Longwood meeting-house was 
^ose y crowded, and should have been double or treble 
^ Utoe to have afforded sufficient accommodation for 
lose^v, 1 tllr0n8 ibat sought admission. Amongst 
ere v tlle tbree ^s. delivered addresses, 

Mrs. Frances D. Gage, Annie M. Stamback, M. D„ 

' !? er ° n Md Dr. Pusey Heald of Wilmington, Del.; 
varies G. Ames, of Albany; Bennett Walters of 
minister in the Society of Friends), and Messrs, 
i, Oliver Johnson, Chandler Darlington, Thrmms 
ock, and myself 

e course of the proceedings, irauuuomo 
rfT C1, ■ submitted > considered, and adopted, 
T Tc tb l0wm S Ejects : 

ig. 6 me toory of departed members of the Meei- 

l ^J^^tbeEehellion. 
f color. ex ^ ens ^ on |ke Suffrage, without distinction 

5. Peac^ SSa3Sillati0n ° f Presi dent Lincoln. 

* iterance, 
a’ S, eUgio11 ’ and 


• P petition to State 


also adopted— 


of the word “ white: 
favor of an Amendment 


1 tll e Constitution " aVOT ° f aa Amendment 
T°n distinctions in P10l “ bltmg a11 Relation based 
3 - A- memorial to + t0 18,06 01 oom Pbm°n: 

* ‘be sittings onjuJv* °, f tb ° 3e w bo had been present 
Meeting kefd for Nearly Meeting were present at the 

W f0r wo «bip on Sunday morning, whep, 


r "T" a oolonist > Stolid like to redeem 
his contract, Will have to pay h, Ms patron only one half 

to r 8 B lUlS SCrVe<J; t! ' e T afcr0M being able 

to transfer the contracts from one to another, JLtog 
the payment proportional to the primitive value ofhe 
who jas a serf, and to the number of years already 

“ SW ' ftnd African slave-traders 
wdl be considered as pirates, and so too the purchasers 
of such slaves. 

4. The government will order a register to be kept to 
every governorship and Heutenant-govemorship where 
will he recorded the number of slaves who become 
colonists and owned by each Blave-holder, spec 
age, description, and value fixed to each of themrand 
stating in said register the successive transfers with both 
tho transferror and transferee’s name. A schedule on 
paper, specifying his rights will be given to every slave- 
oioner, or rather patron, with the understanding that 
any colored person not inscribed in that register, or who 
does not appear in schedule or paper, six months after 
the publication of the decree, shaU be declared free, ex¬ 
cepting those who were runaway’s at the epoch of the 
inscription. 

5. It will be established in Cuba, and under the same 
basis the memorandum hook used in Forto Bieo for the 
class of white and colored laborers, in order that they 
may severely punish every one who shall not be employed 
on a constant labor, representing at least the value of 
their wants and those of their families. 

We will conclude this long letter by reminding all 
honest men; 1st—That the moral and social evils pro¬ 
duced everywhere by the regulation of labor are too 
self-evident and notorious to need a new exposition 
with regard to this case; and 2nd—that the ehange of 
name in their condition, on the part of the Spanish slaves, 
a reparation for the crimes and outrages which 
have been^ommitted against the negro race during the 
long while of four centuries;furthermore, when we sh * 
declare that the so-called Chinese colonimtim is the kaj 
monster of slavery baptized with a Christian name, 
will be plainly proved by a reading of the regulations 
ruling the pseudo colonists. After these brief remarks, 
any impartial judge will decide if we are right or wrong 
in calling the attention of the civilized world, princi¬ 
pally of the United States and England, against the 
Spanish emancipation scheme, and in insisting on our 
strong conviction that the hardest part of the Abolition¬ 
ist’s task has just begun; and finally, that far from hav-l 
lug struck the hour to lay down their arms, it is most 
m their part to place double sentries, not to I 
lose sight of their insidious enemy. 


To (he Editor of Hhe Standard: 

It has been asserted, with no reason, in my humble 
opinion, that slavery is dead. Allow me to observe that 
this is, if not completely erroneous, at least quite haz¬ 
ardous to affirm. The proposed Constitutional Amend¬ 
ment, even if unanimously voted by Congress, and rati¬ 
fied by the legal number of States, will not bring slav¬ 
ery to ite grave. Slavery, although abolished by a Con¬ 
stitutional Proviso, will still live in spirit ; and until 
that spirit is crushed down forever we are bound to 
stand at the breach. Wo must not content ourselves 
with void words or legal provisos. We have already 
had many a proviso on that subject, and at the end we 
have been obliged to wage war against our erring and 
frenzied brothers. Long time ago, feudalism ceased to 
exist among the European communities ; but, notwith¬ 
standing that fact, and after so many bloody revolutions, 
the spirit of feudalism still pervades all their social 
transactions. The doctrine of divine right, the privi¬ 
leges of the so-called noble class, the absurd preten¬ 
sions of the Boman Church, and many other institu¬ 
tions, will justify our assertion. We must not give up 
until the negro is in peaceful possession of all his natu¬ 
ral rights—until he has in his hands those three boxes, 
cherished and so justly appreciated by the illustrious 
Fred. Douglass—and under no consideration leave 
him at the mercy of that class which, even now, puts 
forth the stupid question of races against the indisputa¬ 
ble unity of the great human family. The Aimwimm 
people, purified by its baptism of blood of its great na¬ 
tional sin, will fairly acknowledge that it is an act of 
justice, and by no means of reward, due to the negro. 

The blacks of this country have appeared pre-eminently 
in all its supreme conflicts, and fought bravely by 
Washington, Jackson, and Grant! And if their white 
pressors can boast of heroes and martyrs immolated 
the altars of freedom and liberty, they also can count 
them by hundreds of thousands all over the American 
land. In the United States, Nat Turner, Hancock, Mar- 
Mobile, Fort Hudson, Fort Wagner, Fort Pillow, 
etc.; in Spanish America, against the Spanish hordes, 
during the War of Independence ; in Cuba Aponte, 

Plaeido, the greatest Cuban poet; F. Vargas, Captain of 
the Cuban Colored Militia; Andrew Dodge, a famous 
dentist; N. Caballos, a colored man of great ability, 
honesty and wealth; Pimienta, Boman, BlaHe, Nunez, 

Quinones, and hundreds and hundreds coldly murdered 
by Gen. O’Donnell—some of them on the scaffold, and 
the great majority under the terrible lash; and, above 
all, the numberless victims slain in Hayti by the French 
soldiery; that most noble specimen of the human 
Toussaint L’Ouvqrture, murdered by the first Napoleon 
' i the dark donjon of Fort Joux! 

We cheerfully recognize that Abolitionism, sanctified 
by martyrdom, will at last succeed in planting its tri¬ 
umphant banners all over the American Union. But 
this gigantie victory does not settle the negro question, 
the slave’s manumission does not imply, at tins 
hour, the moral, civil, and political emancipation of the 

We must impress, furthermore, upon the American 
people, that its holy mission is not purely national; 

universal one. The effect of Abraham 
Lincoln’s murder, all over the world, is an evident proof 
of my assertion. And that mission is to carry on 
throughout the earth the noble principles of American 
democracy, and to help all the nations in the attain¬ 
ment of the blessing of liberty and equality. Freedom 
God’s most valuable gift and humanity’s most precious 
birthright. Slavery is the offspring of our spirit of race 
id our contemptible love of gold; let us blot it outfor 
rer and ever. This is our duty here and elsewhere. 

We have spoken at length with regard to the United 
States. Let us turn our regards beyond the Mexican 
Gulf, and we shall discover millions of human beings 
waiting on their knees the hour of their redemption. 

In those lands the mission of the Abolitionists assumes 
character. There whites and blacks expect every¬ 
thing from the powerful influence of the American piec- 
ple. Those countries are bent under the monarchical 
yoke; and it is useless to explain that under such a 
regime individuals have neither voice nor vote upon the 
solution of the most momentous questions. Without 
free press, free speech, and free worship, and no other 
law than the absolute will of the despots, masters and 
serfs have to suffer silently the consequences of this 
most barbarous institution, unable to provide in any 
way for its gradual or immediate abolition, because the power, for the sake of peace, will have to yield to their 
supreme government finds in its maintainanee the most demands and compromise the claims of justice more and 
efficacious element of despotism and wealth. The abo- more, until the oppressed race, increased to five or six 
lition of slavery in the United States, and the re-estab- millions, no longer able or willing to endure their suffer- 
lishment of peace Mid order throughout the land, will ings, will rise to throw off the yoke of their oppressors 
make easier the accomplishment of this grand enter- and will rccn«ct the scenes of horror and blood that, 
prise there. The more so, as the Abolitionists of those | under similar circumstances, once desolated the fair Is- 


Nation sEp out of his hand with the chuckle that, by 
I pretence of humanity to the black man, in giving him 

nominal freedom, they have enlisted the Almighty on 
their side, till, as they think, victory is made sure, and 
now they will fling the black mini mis back into a second 
hell of oppression, in which disfranchisement and all its 
concomitant floutings, knaveries, cruelties, and murders 
intermingle in one infernal storm to beat upon their 
devoted heads. No, not thus, O ye Yankee Nation, will 
ye escape the grasp of the Negro’s God! The next 
time He makes inquisition for blood, He will not de¬ 
liver, but “ laugh at your calamity, and mock when your 
\fear cometh." 

I will not argue, I will not plead, but proclaim the inevit¬ 
able doom. Argument is wasted on a people, who, while 
the thunders of God’s judgments axe still lingering ' 
the heavens, will commit a crime so audacious, so cruel, 
and inhuman. When all the plagues fell on Egypt 
purpose, down went the tyrant and his hosts to the bot¬ 
tom of the Bed Sea; “the horse and his rider; the sei 
covered them; they sank as lead in the mighty waters.’ 
If reason, justice, humanity, may not move yon t< 
repentance, O, oppressing Nation, let the drawn sword 
of the Almighty, flashing wroth and portending thy 
inevitable doom, if thou pass on, cause thee to halt, and 
redeem thy oath, by securing the “rights of Hfe, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness ” to all the people of the 
land—to the black race as well as to the white. 

D. PtUMB. 

New York, June 14, 1865. 


THE LAST GREAT CRIME OF THE NATION. 

Aftee the heavy judgments of God have been laid 
upon the Nation in a four years’ war, in which milhons 
of property have been destroyed and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of lives have been sacrificed in punishment of the 
land for the oppressions of the colored race ; and when 
the opportunity has been placed in our hand, by the 
Providence of God, to do justice to this race, the Presi¬ 
dent has dehberately, by proclamation, disfranchised 
them in all the rehel-States, and placed their social and 
poHtical rights and happiness in the power of their white 
oppressors! and the people seem disposed to sustain him 
in this poEcy. 

Is this the lesson this people has learned under the 
terrible teachings of the last four years of fire and blood! 
~ thus invoke the curse of four miDions of people 
whose wrongs, for two hundred years, have cried 
Heaven for redress ? Will we crown those wrongs with 
crucifixion ? and that at the hands of a man 
who sprung from a condition as near that of the negro's 
possible for a poor white to derive his origin? 
Shall this executioner be the man, who, as Governor of 
Tennessee, promised them full equal rights, and who 
holds his present position at the head of the Nation, 
because the loyalty and the strong arms of the blacks 
made the continuance of the Nation possible l God has 
said to every Buler, “ thou shalt not respect persons in 
judgment; ” and does the President suppose he can do 
this forbidden thing with impunity, as though the 
Almighty was in the habit of speaking in jest ? And 
does he suppose this war, out of which we seem to be 
emerging, was brought 'on the land for the benefit of the 
white race, using the negro for that end, and that being 
accompEshed, Heaven wifi now shower the blessings of 
peace upon the Nation and rest indifferent to our treat¬ 
ment of the colored race ? Let him know and let the 
people know that God’s purpose was far otherwise ; that 
i, first of all, to deliver the black race from slavery 
and all Oppression ; and that, as sure as He Eves and 
changes not, that object shall be accomplished, though it 
necessary that every white man should, Eke the ar¬ 
my of Senacharib, he smitten by the angel of death, or be 
whelmed in destruction, Eke Pharaoh’s hosts in the Bed 
The causes that shall work this result are wrapped 
this very poEcy. Bebels in spirit will again come 
into power and work the oppression of the blacks under 
new forms, and will find a strong party, among the Cop¬ 
perheads, pro-slavery men and conservatives of the 
North, to back them; and the government having com¬ 
mitted the fatal mistake of admitting them again to 


LABORS OF MISS HOLLEY. 

LtrDLowvnaj3, Tompkins Co., N. Y., June 13, 1865. 

Ms. Edetob : How can I describe to you this sweet 
romantic seclusion of Ludlowville ? It belongs to 
Charles Lamb’s “unspeakable rural soEtudes.” H you 
had been in some of those prettily hill-embosomed, 
evergreen, embowered hamlets in Vermont, the Iove- 
Eest piece of green earth I have ever seen, and I 
well beEeve that eye hath ever seen. I could tell you 
[ this is more like that, than anything I remember in 
Western New York. 

The gorge through which the little Salmon creek 
flows and falls in deEcate, trickling cascades, making 
pleasant music and murmur across the garden all the 
day long—this ravine is as inviting a sylvan retreat as 
can engage one for a summer day’s ramble. The hem¬ 
lock tree abounds with tender, Eght, green tips on every 
bough. Its elegant foEage and fine green is always 
grateful to the eye. 

But better than this charming scenery of 
moss, and rock, and lapsing water, is the good man and 
true, of steadfast principle, who has ever welcomed the 
agents of the American Anti-Slavery Society to his 
beautiful home—that they may speak to his neighbors 
of the vital importance of justice and Eberty. 

So now, as twice before in fifteen years, does the 
slaves-proved-friend, James A. Burr, give cordial wel¬ 
come to us for the sake of the idea that American 
citizenship must be without distinction of color or race- 
He beHeves with Mr. Charles Sumner, “Colored Suf¬ 
frage in the Bebel States is now the pivot of national 
safety.” 

His Efe and his talk have been a power and blessing 
to his community. It is by ideas we conquer more ' 
by armies or by votes. 

The quiet June Sabbath was consecrated by Miss 
Holley’s plea, to a full and attentive audience, 
village church, for the rights of loyal black men who 
have so bravely done their part to secure our BepubEc 
' * us and to the world— 

“The home of hope to the whole human race.” 

Mr. Benjamin Joy, On earnest, devoted worker for 
temperance and freedom, was present, and contributed 
to the interest of the meeting by singing, with the chil¬ 
dren of the Lyon family, some excellent patriotic pieces, 
among others Whittier’s “Negro Boatman’s Song,” with 
the refrain— 

“The yam will grow, the cotton blow. 

And we shall have the rice and corn. 

But nebber you fear if nebber you hear. 

The driver blow his horn.” 

Mr. Joy acknowledged pleasantly, that he was made 
a convert to woman’s speaking in pubEo fifteen years 
ago, when he first heard Miss Holley speak in that 
church. 

The Divine sentiment of justice finds response in the 
human soul wherever it is uttered, in the Senate Cham¬ 
ber of the Gapitol or the humblest school-house in the 
land; and in every spot where there are men and women 
does i! need now to be spoken. 

Never was there an hour of more solemn hope for a 
nation than this. Every conscience in the land needs 
to be roused to see that our great agony of suffering and 
sacrifice shaU result in the secured right of the blacks 
(whose instinct is loyalty), to defend and protect our 
Eberties as well as their own, by the baUot, as they have 
done by the bayonet. 

The defeated disloyalists have laid down their arms, 
with special war in their hearts on these former victims 
of their cruel tyranny. Let all the world cry shame 
to the proposal to leave these defenceless miUions again 

the hands of the barbarous white legislators of the 

rath! 

Mss HoUey wiU continue to hold meetings in the vil¬ 
lages along the banks of this beautiful Cayuga Lake, 
for several weeks. * c. F. p. 


countries wiE join their efforts to ours, iu spite of the 
hindrances and persecutions with which the crowned I 
I abettors of slavery and their blasphemous supporters I 
| (the Boman clergy) wUl try to baffle our noble and I 
peaoeful propaganda. They have been our worst ene-1 
during our civil contest, the Spanish authorities of I 
I Cuba acting, as usuaUy, under a double set of instructions. I 
Cuba, since the outbreaking of the rebeUion, has be- 
'■ the naval and miEtary arsenal of all the ene-? 
of American democracy; for the Spaniards against 
the heroic Dominican BepubEc; for the French in¬ 
truders against the Mexican people, and for the rebels 
I against the American Union, now victorious and stronger 
than ever, and ready to bring to account all the miser¬ 
able conspirators, at home and abroad, against the popu¬ 
lar institutions of the New World, now and forever, un¬ 
der the protection of the Stars and Stripes. 

A pamphlet signed by several Cuban slaveholders, has 
just reached this country, which confirms our ideas with 
regard to the slavery question. 

The Cuban slaveholders who sign this paper, and 
whom we consider more anxious in securing to Spain 
the undisturbed possession of her colonies, than in ac-1 
complishing then selfish soheme of emancipation, appear 
to have come to this conclusion after the collapse of 
their late bulwark, the late Jeff. Davis Confederacy. 
Those who undersign the paper make a poor description 
of the American struggle. They make of it a disgrace¬ 
ful strife for power, where no principles have been at 
stake, and they do not conceal the panic they are pos¬ 
sessed of at the idea of seeing any of your army corps 
embark in a new expedition against Cuba and Porto 
Bic©, with the purpose of aboEshing slavery. By the 
way, let us state that they repeat the old stupid saying 
that the Northern armies are a set of rascals, the lees of 
all the nations of the earth, and who will go to Cuba, 
not for the sake of her independence and general wel¬ 
fare, but simply to steal, burn, and destroy as they have 
done in the Southern States during their four years 
exterminating war. Now again; these AboEtionists of 
new stamp propose to prevent all future dangers, 

I to dissipate tho causes of their fears with regard to 
armed intervention in favor of our enslaved popula¬ 
tion, aboEshing the name slavery, and perpetrating the 
patriarchal institution under the style of Colonization, 
not to offend the ears of the civilized world. 

Their plan is contained in thefoHowing articles, viz:— 
1. Hereafter, every new-born in Cuba, child of a slave 
mother shall be free, remaining under the guardianship 
of her mother’s master until the age of ten, without any 
retribution whatever, and from ten to twenty with 
small salary, to be progressively raised, it being the pa¬ 
trons’ obEgation to feed it, to educate and to provide for 
every respect, it being understood, that if his 
her mother or father become free and wish to take him 
in charge they shall obtain it. 

The appellation slave shall be abolished ii 
Island of Cuba, the present slaves to remain trader the 
condition of colonists, similar to that of the Chinese, 
though subjected for the term of twenty years to the 
same labor and services they are now performing; it be¬ 
ing understood that, valued or apppraised at the moment 
of the pubEcation of the decree, every year of service 
will be equivalent to the 20th of their value; so that a 
negro, who, ten years after the change of bis condition 


land of St. Domingo. And when that awful hour arrives, I 
it will be found, according to the prophetic declaration] 
of Jefferson, uttered in view of such a possible event, 
the Almighty has no attribute that will not take I 
sides with the oppressed against the oppressor.” And] 
I with the array of such almighty forces against us, who | 
| can doubt that the oppressed race will be vindicated and 
deEvered, and their persecutors and oppressors be over-1 
whelmed with destruction. In the language of the same 
statesman, “ Nothing can be more certain.” And surely 
nothing can be more just; for, mark, “ontof its own | 
I mouth shall the Nation be judged.” | 

■ When this people began its national career, it made | 
[this declaration: “We hold these truths to be self-evi-| 
dent—that all men are created equal; and that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights* 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness. That to secure these rights, governments are 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the coni 
sent of the governed; that, whenever any form of govern¬ 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or abolish it.’ 

To this declaration the Nation, up to this hour, has 
perfidiously given the He, though, in the same declara¬ 
tion, they “appealed to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of their intentions. ” Such astonishing 
solemnly affirmed, 
the foundation of the world, and 
could not but bring upon the land the terrible judgments 
of God. Jefferson ‘ ‘ trembled for his country—to quote 
again his langaage—when he remembered that God is 
just, and that His justice cannot sleep forever.” And he 
declared that ‘ ‘ the time would come when the A l mi ghty, 
moved by the cries of the oppressed, would, by His ex¬ 
terminating thunder, show His attention to the afiairs 
this world.” His thunders we have heard, and the light, 
nings of His wrath have smitten the land. Those thun. 
ders will again he heard, and His wrathful Eghtnings 
will again flash His fiery judgments upon the Nation, if 
we refuse to do complete justice to the down-trodden 
colored race. 

The Nation is now rejoicing for its triumph 
late revolt ; and, in its pride, is boasting of the strength 
of its Democratic government, as though it were the 
wisdom and strength of the people that have thus far 
subdued the rebeUion, and not God who has done it, 
despite their foUy and mad policy. Was ever greater 
foUy displayed than this people manifested, in their 
treatment of this slaveholders’ rebeUion ? Was ever pol¬ 
icy more mad than that which, in the early stages of | 
the war, sought to put down the revolt by placing 
soldiers on guard for the protection of the slave system 
of the enemy, at once both the cause and the strength of 
the rebeUion ?—a poEcy that was only beaten out of us 
by the scourging lash of the Almighty. Thus our salva¬ 
tion, so fax as obtained, has only been achieved by the 
use our disasters and fears have forced us to make of the 
black man. And now, without repentance for our long 
oppression of the colored race, and without gratitude, 
either to them or to God, for the great deUverance we 
have obtained by their aid, we propose to elevate their 
and our enemies, while we leave them under the heel of 
their old oppressors, to be still the victims of universal 
scorn and hate! What baseness! what treachery! what 
black injustice! X cannot beEeve that God will let iv "" 


by his own word. He throws them into the State- 
gonsttutipn, whiebihey themselves 

act broken to pieces and oast away, and they come out 
voters, by virtue of having been white rebels. They 
come out, the people, by virtue of having been voters 
when they took the State into rebeUion. The white 
rebels come out, as the only people and voters of the 
State. The colored race, the only loyal part of the peo- 
p e of the State, are screened and thrown into the high¬ 
way as being no part of the people, because of their 
color, but only mudsills, fit to be trodden under feet. 
This is President Johnson’s government by proclama¬ 
tion. This is his guarantee of the benefits of a repub- 
hean form of government to the people of Mississippi. 
This is his scheme of justice, humanity, and equaEty. 
This is his agrarianism, as he told the children of the 
Sabbath School in Washington, levelling upwards, not 
downward, raising the white race, by standing on the 
bodies of the black race. Is this to be our EepubEcan- 
_W. Jennings Demobest. 

NORTHERN LABORERS—ATTENTIONl 

„ „ „ New Yobk, June 10, 1865. 

To the Editor of the Standard. 

Respected Sib : In your issue of the 10th insti, you 
give, from the Richmond Republic, under the heading 
of “How the Freedman Fares,” a report of a meeting 
of the formers of Virginia, held at Louisa Court House, 
m which the foUowing rate of prices was ordained as a 
proper remuneration for their workingmen: 

For agricultural laborers $5 per mouth—the negro 
finding his clothing and paying Mb doctor’s bills. 

In harvest time $1 per day. 

The extract closes with the foHowing ominous words: 
These prices far exceed those pend for agricultural labor in 
Europe and should be satisfactory to all parlies. 

Thus the m inim um price of agricultural labor in the 
United States is fixed by Virginia employers to suit 
themselves. Workingmen of the North, now is the 
time to speak out! It pertains to you to reply to this. 
Your wages will soon be re-adjusted on the above-men¬ 
tioned basis. H your Christianity permits you to stand 
by idly, and see your colored brethren oppressed, have 

tittle respect for your own interest. The labor sys¬ 
tem of the country is one now, and the blow that is 
aimed at your brother in the South to-day, will strike 
you foil in the breast to-morrow. John. 

A. B. Abbott, Acting Assistant Surgeon, United States 
Army, in charge of the Freedmen’s Hospital, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., acknowledges the receipt of a box of useful 
articles from the Colored Ladies’ Soldiers Aid Society, 
Cleveland, OMo, for the use of sick and wounded sol¬ 
diers in the hospital. 

THE SUFFERING FREEDMEN. 

..ZZ 1 ) ax< ( useured, says the Tribune, that very many of I 
the late slaves of South CaroBna, whom nobody will hire 
® r pay, are now Eving in underground burrows, and, 
havmg obtained the privilege of cultivating patches of 
abandoned plantations, are cultivating crops of com, 
etc., with sharpened sticks for want of better imple¬ 
ments. In their behalf, we print, by request, the fol¬ 
lowing: 

Ch a b t .estqn, S. C., June 9, 1865. 

Deab Sib: In view of the great destitution of the 
freedmen under my supervision, I most gladly avail my¬ 
self of your noble suggestion, and note such articles as 
would add vastly to their comfort, if not save even the 
Eves of hundreds of these suffering people: 

Axes, 200; hoes, 1,000; plows (small), 50; iron pots, 
200; tin plates, 1,000; tin dishes (pint, quart and larger), 
1,000; hammers and hatchets, 500; iron spoons, 1,000. 

Nails would contribute much to their comfort also, as 
many of them are compelled to burrow, who would like 
a shelter above ground. I hove limited the number and 
kinds of articles soEcited, but yon need not feel obEged 

1 -up to the requisition, nor need yon hesitate to 

, , beyond should you find hearts and purses ade- 

Yon, dear sir, have had the opportunity to witness 
something of the want and distress wMoh store in the 
face these long-oppressed and terribly-neglected people; 
but, from my position, I witness every day and hour 
suffering sufficient to move a heart of stone. 

Any of the above-enumerated articles, or others of 
similar need, wiU be most thankfully received and dis¬ 
tributed where every article wiE answer a most humane 
and vital purpose. 

I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

G. PnrasBUBv, 

General Superintendent Freedmen. 

I. W. England, EBq., Trenury Agent. 

[H accounts like the above are true in the department 
of Gen. Saxton, who, as all abont him testify, has ever 
shown himself a perfect Providence to the despised ne¬ 
groes, what may not be expected of most of the milEons 
who are now under Presidential proclamation, again 
hurled back at the feet of their old masters, more mad¬ 
dened against them than ever before, with no Gen. Sax¬ 
ton to sMeld them from their rage and fury?] 


The interest at 7-30 per cent, ai 

One cent per day on a $50 note. 

Two cents per Say on a $100 note. 

Ten cents per day on a $500 note. 

Twenty cents per day on a $1,000 note. 

One dollar per day on a *5,000 note. 

Notes of all denominations named will be promptly famished 
pon receipt of subscriptions. 

Tbe notes of this Third Series are precisely similar in form and 
privileges to the Seven-Thirties already sold, except that the Gov- 
iment reserves to itself the option of paying interest in gold coin 
at 6 per cent, instead of 7 3-10ths in currency. Subscribers w«l 
deduct the interest in currency np to July 15, at the time when 
they subscribe. 

delivery of the notes of this Third Series of the Seven-thir¬ 
ties will commence on the 1st of June, and will be mads promptly 
and^continuously after that date. 

he slight change made in the conditions of this THIRD SERIES 
cts only the matter of interest. The payment in gold, if made, 
he equivalent to the currency interest of the higher rate, 
he return to specie payments, in the event of which only will 
the option to pay interest in gold be availed of, would so reduce 
and equalise prices as that purchases made with six per cent in 
gold would be fully equal to those made (with seven and three- 
tenths per cent in currency. Ibis is 


THE ONLY LOAN IN MARKET 

Now offered by tbe Government, and its superior advantages make 
'he 

GREAT POPULAR LOAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


>ss than $230,000,000 of the Loan authorized by Congress are 
in the market. This amount, at the rate at which it is being 
absorbed, will all be subscribed for within sixty days, when the 
notes win undoubtedly command a premium, as has uniformly 
‘ een the case on closing the subscriptions to other Loans. 

In order that citizens of every town and section of the countiy 
lay be afforded facilities for taking the Loan, the National Banks, 
late Banks, and Private Bankers throughout the country have 
generaUy agreed to receive subscriptions at par. Subscribers will 
select their own agents, in whom they have confidence, and who 
re to he responsible for the delivery of the notes for which 
they receive orders. 


O UR EARLY PATRIOTS. —Hancock, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Livingston, Adams, Wolcott, Nelson, Dickinson, 
Rutledge, Sherman, Huntington, and others, a Groupie*' 


in the Great Revoluti 


__ 0 _America her Independence 

-'—Double—No. Phrenological Joubnal. 20 cents. 

FOWLER A WELLS, N. T. 


KANSAS CORRESPONDENCE 

From tbe Philadelphia Christian Recorder. 

Mb. Editor : Having closed onr session in the city 
of Indianapolis, we are recuperating in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and, by the way, have noted a few things we 
have seen, and herewith transmit them, hoping they 
may interest your readers. 

The day of National humiliation was celebrated at 
Fort Leavenworth by the colored battery, commanded 
by Oapt. H. Ford Douglass and Lieut. W. Mathews. 
The citizens were invitod to participate with them. A 
beautiful grove was selected and a stand erected, and 
the emblem of our country thrown to the breeze. The 


To the Editor of the Standard. 

I In the rebel States, the rebels themselves are selected I 
by President Johnson as being the people, and invested 
with the attributes of State Sovereignty as such. The 
rebels are appointed by proclamation of the President 
to assume the sole power, and to net accordingly, to the 
exclusion of the loyal inhabitants. The loyal inhabit¬ 
ants, being of the colored race, are not the people.*; 

I Only tire rebels can rule, only the disloyal are the peo- i 

Take, for example, the latest trial of government by | 
proclamation instead of Congress and established law, 
upon the rebel State of Mississippi. The President 
proclaims that no person shall be qualified as an elector 
for the restoration of State Sovereignty, a government 
by the people, unless he is a voter qualified as prescribed 
by the Constitution and laws of the State of Mississippi, 

force immediately before the 9th of January, 1861: 
the date of the so-called ordinance of secession. The 
colored race, who were and are the only loyal persons, 
are excluded by this artifice. 

But what is, if possible, still worse, the very identi¬ 
cal rebels who took the State of Mississippi out of the 
Union, by means of khair being voters at that time, and 
who set the wMte people of the State in armed rebel- 
Eon against the United States government, and have 
continued ari/i led them in such rebelhon, by means of j 
their being the sole voters, are the sole persons who are 
now appointed by the President’s Proclamation to bear 
rule in tiie State. They only are permitted to vote, and 
to make a Constitution, and to elect, and quaEfy the 
rulers. The rebels, who carried the State into rebeUion, 
rewarded by the President, with the exclusive privi¬ 
lege of governing the State and of being the only peo¬ 
ple in it 

They who were qualified as voters in February, 1861, 
are they who established the State in its treason, mak¬ 
ing themselves traitors, and rebels, for that purpose. 
They who were then qualified as voters, are the persons 
selected, and appointed by President Johnson, as the 
only voters, and rulers now, to the exclusion of the 
loyal colored race. 

But stiU worse if possible ; they who were qualified 
as voters in 1861, and, by this means, took the State 
into treason, and rebeUion, did, by their own act, repu¬ 
diate, and nuUify the very Constitution, under wMeh, 
they got their right to vote, and chose for themselves, a 
new rebel Constitution, throwing away the former loyal 
Constitution and putting then: very right to vote in 
antagonism against the right of the United States gov¬ 
ernment to hold them in aUegianoe. And now Presi¬ 
dent Johnson, by proclamation, coUing on the rebels to 
make for themselves a new State Constitution, reesta. 
bEshes for them bo much of the old Constitution, 
wMch they had rejected, as could give to white rebels 
the sole right of voting, and would exclude the loyal 
citizens therefrom by means of excluding the colored 
race. 

President Johnson appoints a Constitution for the 
people by Proclamation, so for as to determine before¬ 
hand who are the people and who axe not, who shaU 
vote and who shaU not He does this in the same Pro¬ 
clamation in which he caUs upon the people to make 
their own Constitution. He has already done it for them 
in the more essential and important respects. He 
shovels them about, by proclamation, as a coUier would 
bis coals. He creates the people, and unpeoples them, I 


xercises were opened by prayer, by the pastor of the 
Baptist Church. Speeches were deEvered by Capt. H. 
F. Douglass, in his accompEshed and masterly style, on 
that great and important subject, “The Right of Suf¬ 
frage to Colored men.” The Captain was eloquent, and 
at the same time very pointed, showing a thorough 
knowledge of the Constitution and of the Convention of 
the Fathers who framed that instrument. Many officers 
of various grades, from the fort, listened to the Captain 
with great attention, and the soldiers, also, seemed | 
give him their utmost attention and approval. It v 
reaUy a novel sight to see colored officers and wMte 
officers on the same stand, and colored and wMte sol¬ 
diers surrounding that stand, Estening to speeches 
olaiming equaEty for the black soldier. 

Colonel Davis was the next speaker. He aUuded 
the great and daring deeds of the colored soldiers, and 
closed by declaring that the vote of the colored man 
would he needed at the baUot-box, as weE as Ms arm in 
the field to complete the victory over the rebels. CoL 
Hoyt foUowed. It was he, I beEeve, that defended the 
old martyr, John Brown. He is a young lawyer from 
Massachusetts. His speech was short, but very sarcas¬ 
tic and bitter towards the officials of the government in 
reference to their bad treatment of anti-slavery officers 
and their kind treatment to rebels. 

Mr. C. H. Langston, spoke next. He reviewed 
rebeUion from the beginning, and expressed himself 
very plainly in reference to the Administration, the 
rebels, and our race, wMch he understood pretty weU, 
having had considerable experience in that direction. 
His review was complete, and aU appeared pleased. 

Lieut. ”W. Mathews and Miss Busan B. Anthony 
were the next speakers. But as we had another engage¬ 
ment, we reluctantly left without hearing them. 




P RESIDENT JOHNSON.—Portraits, two views, 

with Temperament, Character, and Biography. 

JULIUS 0J5SAR, his Physiognomy and Phrenology, with like¬ 
ness and Sketch of Character, in JULY NO. Phrenological 
Journal. 20 cents. FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


T HE LOYAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY.—This So¬ 
ciety is earnestly engaged in producing works that 
terially aid the Anti-Slavery canse. The Society is cir._ 
freely the writings of Dr. Lieber on the Amendment of the 
stitution. It has published the speech of the Hon. M. E. KeUe 
W. W. Broom's work on the “ Crimes of the South,” and N_ 
Nordhoft’s useful condensation of Olmsted’s Travels. Large 
quantities of these works have been sent to Charleston, Rich¬ 
mond, Kentucky, Wilmington, and Arkansas. The Society has de¬ 
termined to do all it can for the utter extinction of slavery in our 
Republic. The rooms of the Society are at 863 Broadway 


F AT FOLKS AND LEAN FOLKS-Cause and Cure 

of either excess, with Illustrations. Daniel Lambert, Calvin 
Edson, Banting, etc. Dietetics, effects of Sweets and Acids. How 
to enlarge the Lunge, in JULY NO. Phrenological Journal. 
20 oents. FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


Our Nation_ 

Echo the chorus wide. 

Proclaim the Jubilee.” 

This Jubilant and Popular Song ought to be found on every 
rfano, and sung by every patriot on the coming Fourth of July, 
’rice 30 cents. Dost free. Published by W. JENNINGS DE- 
t., and sold by all Musio Dealers. Do 


H ON. JAMES HARLAN, Secretary of the Interior. 

—Portrait, Character and Biography of this rising States¬ 
man. Our Country ; Finances, " Able-bodied Men," and no™ 
to increase them. Physiognomy of Classes, in JULY—Double- 
No. Phrenological Journal. 20 oents by post. 


Proclaim the Jubilee.” M jr MILLARD, 
THE WHIP-POOR-WILL SONG, with Pcho,^ 

beautiful and artistic—30 oents. „ ita D ha BaB _a n 

EVERYBODY M|VSjSONG-Love£ 

Sold by all Music Dealers, or mailed free, 30c,, or four for $1- 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE for JULY. 

Krewort “urn r ; iu ‘* ry attractions.—National Jubilee Prize Song; 
Fashions Tij!, l rabonR (or Fourth of July; Steel Engravings : 
and other Matters, Original Stories, Illustrated po »-- 

Readyon weSnSV-.S 0 not fail to sec.- 


c the splendid July n< 


u 


SEVEN-THIRTY LOAN. 


By authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, the undersign od 
the General Subscription Agent for the sale of United StateeJ3eom 
rities, offers to the public the Third Series of Treasury Notes, 
bearing seven and three-tenths per oent. interest psr annum. 


These Notes are issued under date of July 15, 1865, and are pay¬ 
able three years from that date, in currency, or are convertible at 
the option of the holder into 

U. S. 5-20-SIX PER CENT. 

GOLD BEARING BONDS. 


JAY COOKE, 


NO. 1U S. THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 



CATHARTIC PILLS 


most perfect purgative which 
able to produce or which we 
_is ever yet been made by any¬ 
body. Their effeots have abundantly 
shown to the community how much 
' they excel the ordinarymedidnes to 

take, but powerful b 


penetrating properties sti 
vital activities of the body. 


stimulate the 


__qlsP@*SSB_- They purge 

, — the foul'humors which breed and 
_ . sluggish or disordered organs into their 

natural action, and impart a healthy tone with strength to the 
whole system. Not only do they onre the every-day complaints 
of everybody, but also formidable and dangerous diseases. While 
they produce powerful effects, they are at the same time, to dimin¬ 
ished doses, liie safety and best physic that can be employed for 
children. Being sugar-coated, they are pleasant to tako ; and, 
being purely vegetable, are free from any risk of harm. Cures 
have been made which surpass belief were they not substantiated 
by men of such exalted position and character, as to forbid the 
euspicion of nntruth. Many eminent clergymen and physicians 
have lent their names to certify to the public the reliability of our 
remedies, while others have sent us the assurance of their convic¬ 
tion that, our Preparations contribute immensely to the relief of 
our afflicted, suffering fellow-me 
The Agent below named is 




_,__to furnish gratis onr Ameri- 

„ directions for tile use and certificates of 
of the following complaints : 

_ss. Bilions Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heart- 

bum, Headache arising from foul stomach. Nausea, Indigestion, 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and Pain arising therefrom, Flatu¬ 
lency, Loss of Appetite, all Diseases which require an evacuant 
medicine. They also, by purifying the blood and stimulating the 


id Nervous Irritability, E 
out, and other kindred cc 

. ody, or obstruction of its_ 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers wi 
tions which they make more profit on. Demand a: 
no others. The sick want the best aid there is for tl 
should have it. 

Prepared by Dr. J. O. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
1 Druggists and dealers in medicine everywhere, 


HE RUSSIAN.—His Past, Present and Future, 
with three Illustrations. The Samoicdes of Siberia; Portrait 
Native. Ethnology. The Peruvians, interesting statement 
byE. G. Sqoier, the explorei ' ” -- ”——■ «... w™. 


LOOK AT JULY NO. !— 


Hablan; Queen Victoria; the Empress Eugenie; the Emperor 
Alexander; Julius Cffisar, with Sketches of Character; the Conspi¬ 
rators, and How they Look; the Physiognomy of Classes; Love 
and Lovers; Second Marriages; Fat Folks and Lean Folks, and 
how to Cure them, with Illustrations; The Russian, with portraits; 
Enlarging the Lungs; Immortality of Mind; A Wonderful Predic¬ 
tion Fulfilled; Hymeneal Poetry; Maiden’s Eyes; AnAppealfrom 
the South; Art and Artists; Practical Preaohing; Work-Day Reli¬ 
gion; A Hint to Maiden Ladies; Dictionary of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, with engravings; Hats, a New Notion, illustrated; 
Onr Country; “ Able-bodied Men ”; Early Patriots of America, il¬ 
lustrated; Our Finances; The Atlantic Cable, and Americans to 
England, with much more in JULY DOUBLE NO. PHRENOLOGI¬ 
CAL JOURNAL.. Best No. ever issued. Begins new VoL Only 
20 cents, by return post, or a year for $2. Address FOWLER & 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 0—2t. 


I MMORTALITY OF MIND.—Proofs of a Future Ex¬ 
istence— a wonderful Prediction Fulfilled—A rts and Art i s ts 
New Style proposed—Atlantic Telegraph Cable—Photo- 


piNEAPPLE CIDER 

Dr. Tdbot’s Concentrated Medical Pineapple 
Cider ^ 

Will cure you if you are sick ; and if you are well will prevent 
sickness. See long advertisement to the Ambaisador, from Oct 
1864 to April 1865. Send for circular. One oz. sample bottle 
mailed free on receipt of 30 cents for postage. 

B. T. BABBIT*. 

5—to. 64 to 74 WfkMhiiigtonSfre et, *• 

P RACTICAL PREACHING.—Mraket Vaine^o^f^a 

Soul; Work-Day Religion; Beauty of^piysiognomy, with 
the South; New Dictionary of Phrenology ^logical Jour- 

10 Illustrations, to JULY DOUBLE NO- 


T OVE AND LOVERS.-S^traRSrSte’oteSvS' 

ImdLT^faPoe^to^LY-Doubie-No. PENOLOGICAL 


s’ Eyes, a Poem, in JVJux 
n. 20 cents, by first P° at - _ 


iFt’ANn MARRIAGES—Are they admissable? Ob- 

1I .UJINJ1 ALA“^ f t£ f l-Second Love-Interference of Bela- 
J ject of marriage 
ves, Step-Mothers- 


ffi^Toadw^'N. y. ' 


P hysiognomy of the conspirators— 

Aow they look—Mrs. Surratt—Harold—Payne—Atzerot— 
r,.,AnBhhn—SDanerler—Ti» Mudd—and Arnold; with personal de- 
' No. Phrenological Journal. 20 


TTICTORIA, Queen of England, and EUGENIE, Em- 

Y press of France, with excellent portraits and brief sketches 


T he phrenological journal like, il¬ 
lustrated, is a “ first-class ” magazine, to ««|^. 0Lr ” 


^ LUSTRATED, JPQMHHPWV--. „ . 
devoted to Physiognomy, with ’■ Signs of Character > Temnei 
gy, the Natural History of Man - Phrenology * . . -- 


y, the Laws of Li to ana -t,i.- 52 a vear- 

' AddieS U M^‘ FOWLEli & WELLS,' 


mple Nos., 
9 JJrOMwa 



|Hi$ccUitnmt£ g apartment. 


. BLANCO WHITE. 


fln<3(3 t and most grandly conceived e< 


g ATvsi' ERlol,s Night! When our first Parent knew 
Theo from report divine, and heard thy name, 


__ >t tremble for this lovely Frame— 

This glorious Canopy of Light and Blue ? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting Flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

Audio! Creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought Buch darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, 0 Hun I or who could find 
Whilst fly"and leaf and bisect stood revealed, 

That to such countless Orbs, thou mad’st us blind ? 
Why do we then shun Death, with anxious strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? * 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


From the (London) Saturday Review. 

The Atlantic cable is finished, and the first act 
of a magnificent enterprise is completed -with an 
amount of success which augurs well for the final 
triumph of the undertaking. In its way, the con¬ 
struction of such a cable is one of the greatest feats 
of scientific and mechanical skill which even our 
times can boast. The requirements, indeed, are 
such as might well have appalled the most adven¬ 
turous of engineers. The mere selection of the de¬ 
sign, and the choice of materials, involved at every 
of Hip biffhest snientifin refine- 


step considerations of the highest scientific refine¬ 
ment. The copper conductor had to be made of 
metal tested up to a quality which had never before 
been reached; the gutta-percha covering was to 
possess an insulating power equally beyond what 
had ever been attained; the true proportion be¬ 
tween the diameters of the conductor and the in¬ 
sulating coating was determined by mathematical 
investigations of the highest order, so as to obtain, 
with a given amount of material, the Utmost possi- 


The other riala are of 5^51 

| cable shorn &at they ar^ d @ Ucatioll 

presided over every de- 
of the smne stall wm° 0 nce, it will be remem-1 
paxtment of tbe w° r br ’ oke when only a few 

dmrcd, theoldAton but the new cable tall bear 

hundrednules^ ^’ d M in water> whi i G the 
eleven a $ e hTearless than five miles. 

S this enormous increase of strength, it was not 
nerhaos necessary to complicate the paying out ap- 
excessive refinements. In workmanship 
i totam improvement on the old plan, hut it still 
denends for safety on the workingpf friction-brakes 
and the watchfulness of the man whose duty it is to 
note the strain, indicated by the dynamometer, and 
lighten or relieve the brakes accordingly. A sell- 
acting brake which would relieve itself would in 
theory be preferable ; but there is so little ohance 
of the strain, even in had weather, approaching the 
breaking point (nearly eight tons) that the Company 
were perhaps right in trusting to the simple arrange¬ 
ment of brakes which they have hitherto used. 
The danger which it is least possible to guard 
against is not that which will occur in the process 
of submerging the cable. Let the bottom of the 
sea be what it may, the strain upon the cable—even 
when it hangs, as it may do, across a valley—can 
never be greater than that at which it is paid out; 
and this is intended always to be kept down to with¬ 
in two tons at the surface, and of course a less ancl 
less amount as the bottom is approached. Unless, 
therefore, the rope should be unlucky enough to 
hang itself over a veritable knife-edge of rock it is 
not likely to suffer much, so long as its strength re¬ 
mains substantially unimpaired ; and if friction is 
not to be feared, and rust can be defied (as it cer¬ 
tainly would be by the coating of the iron wires, so 
far as the action of mere water is concerned), there 
is no very serious danger of material deterioration 
in strength. Bar rust and friction, and any rope as 
strong as the Atlantic cable will have a fail- chance: 
of in?finer a very long time even over the worst 
groZSich calbe imagined at the bottom of the 
I ocean. That the cable, even if paid out with , the 


HEE2WINTEE. 


3. CONWAY. 


;n for mo, 


Holy stars, that once di 
With many a secret sign foi 
Why now your sad, averted cj „„ . 

So far and cold why should'ye be ? 

Ye larks, who once did greet my heart, 

To melody its pnlses sot, 

What have I done to lose my part 
In your dear song ? What is my debt ? 

0 whispering spirit of the trees! 

O violet, with benignant eye 1 
What hath transformed you, that ye freeze 
The soul onee loved so passionately ? 

“ The world revolves, and seasons change,” 


A PROSE TUPPER* • 


from the London Reader. 


‘The Beereationsoi 
Oo.) 

To each age, says the Koran, n 


They said. “ There was a blissful hour,’ 
When thou did’st bring, onr fields to range, 
An angel with a mystic power. 

“ Those little eyes the stars did lure; 

Our songsters caught that gentle voice ; 
And under breath and step so pure, 

The violets sprang to share thy joys. 


stag^p&des ^ ofl'ttuS '£ KorSi 

5£i££r sr»r* 

u Mj 

Tupperisthe butefiy »fr @ instituted lightly 
?7P“t ±° and it is quite worth while to 


Came sudden with our lover’s smile ; 
But now there’s Winter in thy heart, 
And we must hide and wait awhile.” 


Then farewell, bird and violet! 

Farewell, lovers that once we knew 1 
For seasons bright as when we met 
Shah nevermore our loves renew. 




mating, the function of which is simply to strength¬ 
en and preserve the core, which alone constitutes j 
the electric cable, properly so termed. In the first 
place, a large measure of strength was insisted on, 
about double that which had been thought suffi¬ 
cient on the first trial. * Still further to relieve the 
rope from the strain to which it will be subjected 
in the process of laying, and even after it has reach¬ 
ed its final position, in every place where the rocky 
character of the ocean-bed may throw it into fes¬ 
toons from ridge to ridge of the submarine moun¬ 
tains, it was determined to reduce the specific grav¬ 
ity of the cable far below that of its unlucky prede¬ 
cessor. Partly with this view, and partly in the 
hope of .securing greater longevity, each iron strand 
of the outer casing is separately covered with hemp 
soaked in a bituminous preparation, wbicii is ex¬ 
pected to protect the metal for years from the risk 
of corrosion. It was necessary too, above all things, 
that the cable should not only he constructed on 
the soundest principles, but that it should admit of 
the most searching tests before being laid, once for 
all, out of the reach of human hands. 

The Atlantic Company have in many respects 
been the pioneers of telegraphic enterprise, and 
their present work shows the progress which their 

own misfortunes have enabled them to make. Up to 

this time, they have enjoyed the credit of teaching 
others by their failures how to succeed in attempts 
i much smaller scale. Now they are apply- 


here and there in the course of its track across the 
-Atlantic is probable enough, when it is considered 
that at one point there is a ridge to be passed which 
equals in height and average declivity a respectable 
mountain chain such as we see in the upper wo^d. 
But this is not so alarming as it seems, provided the 
strength of the cable can be permanently maintain¬ 
ed. The deteriorating forces are mainly friction and 
rust. Friction, which has damaged many shallow- 
sea iines can only arise from fluctuating currents, 
the existence of which is hard to imagine m the 
depths of the Atlantic. So long, too, asthe hempen 
coating stands, rust is almost out of the question, 
and even then, with the thicker wires that are now 
used, it would take some time, in still and pure 
water, to corrode them through so as to endanger 
the rupture of the cable. But where there is either 
friction or chemical action to take off each coat of 
rust as it forms, an iron strand has but a very short 
life unless it is vastly thicker than could possibly be 
used in a cable long enough to cross from Ireland to 
America. The best protection against rust un¬ 
doubtedly is very great thickness of metal, and, as 
the conditions of the undertaking have excluded 
this precaution, the only alternative was to seek in 
an impervious easing an equivalent safeguard. It 
is easy to picture the possibility of submarine in¬ 
sects devouring the hemp (for which they often 
have a decided taste), and so leaving the wires ex-1 
posed at points where all their strength is required, 


y“ “ *r*~“ -“Tr. I and where, if loosened by the loss of their coating, 

ars s 

®eon£ 8 moTSZg y of n the advancTthatTas might 
been made since the fifst cable entered upon 

destruction of these*possible Inemies. 


' hie for the destruction of these possible enemies, 
event, OI course) very muen Diamea ior attempting "■ T- . tVl -„ ii •„ r eatamn<r to refleet 

to lay. a cable which had never been tested under But even without t , . S -,, , 


every inch of 3,000 miles of delicate work is now at 
any rate obvious enough, but outside critics did 
not always take account of the real difficulties 
which stood in the way of effectual testing. The 
old cable was light, and the iron wires of the casing 
were not protected by an impervious coating. 
Testing under water would therefore have tended 
to eorrode and weaken a rope which was known to 
he already dangerously weak. This time the pro¬ 
tection of the strands, and their greater thickness, 
enable the testing process to go on without any 
chance of deterioration. Every yard of the cable 
in fact has lived under water almost from the hour 
of its completion, and from morning till night its 
electrical pulse has been felt by means of instru¬ 
ments of the extremest delicacy. Yet further to 


assimilate the probationary state of the cable to its 


they please, if, at the point they select, the cable 
l ying on a flat bed, and if they will only he good 
enough uot to eat the gutta-percha, which, so far as 
is known, very few marine animals are disposed to 
attack. A combination of hemp-eating and gutta¬ 
percha-eating animals at the bottom of the Atlantic 
might in course of time destroy the cable anywhere. 
So also the hemp-destroyers alone might do it if 
they were ill-advised enough to colonize some moun¬ 
tain ridge where the rope could not hear to be de¬ 
prived of its strength. But .without some such 
double event as this, the danger of rapid deteriora¬ 
tion. though serious enough, may with reasonable 
izood fortune be escaped long enough, at. any rate, 
to male the venture a commercial success. One 
cable of somewhat similar construction stood for a 
J_'MeditarraTi art), taiere destructive 


ultimate condition, care has been taken (for the 
first time, we believe, in the construction of tele¬ 
graphic cables) to surround the case with a coating 
through which Jhe moisture can penetrate at once 
to the gutta-percha itself. While the casing of each 
iron strand is made as impervious as possible, the 
water which penetrates between the strands finds 
nothing but untarred jute between it and the gutta¬ 
percha, so that tiie effect of water in detecting the 


the insulating material is felt H 
I fally~diiriTig the preliminary trials as it will be at 
1 the bottom of the ocean. It is impossible to give 
by any description an adequate idea of the delicacy 
of the instruments by which the insulation is tested. 
As every one knows, the measure of a galvanic cur¬ 
rent is supplied by ascertaining how far it will de¬ 
flect a magnetic needle from its natural position. 
Three conditions are essential to give sensitiveness 
to such an instrument— one, that the needle should 
move almost without friction or inertia; another, 
that its own directive force to the north, which the 
current through the cable has to overcome, should 
be extremely small ; and the third, that the small¬ 
est deflection of the needle should produce a great¬ 
ly exaggerated movement on the scale which is read 
off. These conditions are secured to: an almost in¬ 
credible extent by Professor Thomson’s reflecting 
instrument. The needle is a minute bit of steel 
only a fraction of an inch in length. It is suspend¬ 
ed by a thread with scarcely appreciable torsion, 
and its directive power is made as feeble as may bel 
desired by the proximity of eoirectihrg magnets. 
At the same time, every movement of the min utest. 
kind is exaggerated ad libitum by the simple device 
of attaching to the needle a mirror, which reflects 1 
the light of a lamp on to a distent scale,, showing a 
little line of light which traverses many inches when 
the needle moves to an extent barely appreciable 
by the naked eye. The way in which this search¬ 
ing detector is used is very simple. The portion of 
cable under trial, consisting,it maybe, of hundreds 
and ultimately of thousands of miles, has one end 
connected with a powerful battery, while the other, 
instead of being brought to earth or water, remains 
open, so as to leave no exit for the charge, except 
by leakage through the gutta-percha covering, into 
the water that surrounds it. The more escape there 
is, the stronger will be the current passing through 
the conductor. If the insulation were absolutely 
perfect, the cable once charged would show no cur¬ 
rent at all, and the most delicate galvanometer 
would mark no deflection. What the instrument 
measures is the rate of leakage, and some idea of 
the near approach which the cable makes to an ab¬ 
solute electro-tight condition (if we. may com the 
word) may be conveyed by saying that the whole 
leakage of some himdreds of miles of cable only 
produces a deflection of the same oder as that 
which is caused in the instilments used at the com¬ 
pany’s works whenever an non shm passes down 
the river. For all practical purposes the insulation 

» to 

fully with electricity, then remove the hatte y and 
observe how Ion" the charge is retained. ALL that 
ODservc now ° m tha t, a substantial 

is needed for practical puiposcs is 

seconds. ’ The present cable holds half a 
uirtaior nhavBB for about a quarter-of-aa-honr, and 
almost nearer to perfection thnnit 
1,1 be The Atlantic Company imposed upon tire 


quired and expected a good cable, they huvegota 
better one than they had ventured to g; 
Whatever else may Befall, it is certain hat he 
second Atlantic cable will not break down brnra the 
defects which caused the failure of the tot. That 


;ed the failure oi -- , , 

wRuSSuiflai than the' water at once searehea 
out faults of insulation which had never been looked 
for ami therefore never detected in time. 1P L 
working of the butteries necessarily increased the 
minutest fault op to the point where it became fatal, 
Rud then there was an end of the cable for ever. 
The new cable will be launched into the sea without 
a fault which months of the closest testing could 
,l«teot Tt will be worked with comparatively feo- 
bleenrrents, and, apart from the risk of mechanical 
fracture and destruction from external causes, there 
is no reason why it should^not, whet^Ghee iaish m - 


few veam in the Mediterranean, where destructive 
_•_-more to' lie looked for. and it 


iiiAcvus, perhaps more to be looked for, and it 
may be hoped that the additional care bestowed on 
the present Dope will counterbalance all the special 
risks of the Atlantic, and insure a longer period of 
usefulness to the wire which is to hind together the 
Old and the New World, The. Greed Eastern will 
sail with the best wishes of two great nations ; and, 
whatever may be then measure of success, the Di¬ 
rectors of the Atlantic Company, and their engi¬ 
neering and scientific coadjutors, will long be re¬ 
membered for a resolution which no misadventure 
could daunt, and a patient stall which has gathered 
from every misfortune the means of guarding 
against the perils of the boldest and the grandest 
commercial enterprise of which England can boast. 


ENGLAND IN QUEEN ELIZABETH’S DAY. 


So rapidly were the English growing in the 
luxuries and vices of other lands, while they re¬ 
tained their native vigor and coarse habits, that the 
playwrights constantly alluded to the incongruity 
of the fashions displayed in the dress of dandies,, 
to their language mixed of all the dialects in Eu-I 
rope, to their aptitude for every kind of dissipation, 
to their skill in the sports of all nations, and to the 
decay of antique severity. “We have robbed 
Greece of gluttony,” says Stephen Gasson, “ Spain 
of pride, France of deceit, and Dutchland of quaff¬ 
ing.” But these affectations were only a kind of 
varnish on the surface of society. The incidents 
of court gossip show how savage was the life be¬ 
neath. Queen Elizabeth spat one day in the midst 
of her nobles at a gentleman who displeased her. 
She struck Lord Essex on the cheek. Burleigh 
often cried at her ill-treatment. The lords wran¬ 
gled, and even drew swords in her presence. Onee 
Leicester took her handkerchief from her lap to 
wipe his face at tennis. Lady Jane Grey was 
starved and beaten by her parents, and exposed to 
such indignities that she wearied of life ; yet they 
made her one of the best Greek scholars of the day. 
Heretics were burned in every town. Sir Henry 
Sidney, as we learn from a paper recently publish¬ 
ed by Mr. Froude, when sent to quell the Irish re¬ 
bels, first proclaimed the queen’s sovereignty, and 
then allowed no mercy to the recusants. He “put 
man, woman, and child to the sword,” while his 
sergeant-majors balanced the advantages of pillag¬ 
ing or “having some killing,” with a preference 
for the latter when they felt themselves in humor 
for the chase. 

The belief in witches everywhere prevailed, 
was it an uncommon village sport to drown old 
women in the ponds, and to rack suspected wiz¬ 
ards till for very anguish they confessed fictitious 
crimes. Country-folks conducted their revels with 
a license that would shock our modem ears. The 
Lord of Misrule led out his motley train, and ladies 
went a-Maying with their lovers to the woods. The 
Feasts of Asses and of Fools profaned the sanc¬ 
tuaries ; nor were the sports of Christmas so well 
suited to celebrate a Christian festival as to recall 
the rites of Woden and of Freya. Men and women 
who read Plato and discussed the beauties of Pe¬ 
trarch’s poetry, allowed the coarsest practical jokes 
and used the grossest language. They sold farms 
and forests, and wore their acres in the torn of 
gems and gold lace on then- backs. Bu; their 
splendid clothes and jewels did not prevent them 
from indulging in the most untidy habits. They 
would lie upon the rushes which concealed the frag¬ 
ments of old feasts; and they burned perfumesta 
sweeten chambers musty with bad air. The Chprch 
itself was not respected. The T '°™ nf WT - IH ’ 11 H 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LATE REVOLT. 


FOE THE ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 

mercy to the meeciless. 

Think not by exercise of wrath 
Against a fallen foe. 

That we shall serve the cause of right, 
Or therein stronger grow. 

Are they not smitten to the dust, 

They onee so proud, and base, 

And shatt we’imitate the ways 
Of snob a wicked race ? 


description of the danie m 

at FLORENCE. 


Bather, though undeserved, give them 
That mercy they denied, 

And thus more truly overthrow 
Their hatred and their pride. 


thought in its chrysalis state. But behold the 
change. In Tupper it would expand into something 


From the Evening Post. 

It is one of the singular phenomena of the late 
rebellion, that the men who engaged in it were not 
content with simple and honorable methods of war¬ 
fare, but descended to petty cruelties and mean 
subterfuges of malice and misrepresentation. A 
bad cause cast bad men to the surface, and the 
Vtoflltor and honest instincts of humanity were 
eclipsed by a dark cloud of falsehood and deceit. 
There is now lying before ns a little book which 
contains some stnldng illustrations of one of 
paltry methods used b| the rebels to bow the secJ 
Of hatred in the soil of the South. It is an ele¬ 
mentary school-book, entitled “ A Geography for 
Beginners,” and purports to be the production of 
“Bev K J Stewart,” Its imprint bears the ad¬ 
dress of one J. W. Randolph, Hichmond Ya. ; the 
date is 1861; the title page is adorned with a vig¬ 
nette representation of a palmetto tree ; and be¬ 
neath ti? e latter are the words : “ Palmetto Series, ’ 
probably indicating a purpose to issue several more 
volumes of a similar kind, as full of bold lies and as 
unblushingly impudent as this. 

The work is so neatly printed that we knew at a 
glance that the shabby workmanship of the South 
could not have produced it, although it bore a Bich- 
mond imprint; and a careful examination revealed 
the names of a London and Liverpool publishing 
firm engraved upon the accompanying map. A 
choice edition of this geographically curious pro¬ 
duction, happening to be seized and confiscated, 
has found its way to a Northern market, where its 
possessors will find in its pages mingled food for 
mirth and sorrow—mirth at the stupendous folly of 
the author, and sorrow for the delusion which led 
men of sense to display a hate so venomous. 

On pages 42 and 43, Bev. K. J. Stewart ii 
the school children of the Southern States, for 
whom his “Palmetto Series” was intended, that 

in 1862 the government of the Confederate States 
,,-as duly established at Richmond, Va., under a con¬ 
stitution which had been adopted by the several 
States, with the inauguration of Jefferson Davis as 
its first President, for a term of six years ; Alex¬ 
ander H. Stephens [?] as Vice-President. Every 
effort that human ingenuity could contrive, or im¬ 
mense resources of money and vast armaments on 
sea and land could accomplish, was made by the 
Northern government to capture the capital and 
other important places, and break up the political 
organization of the Confederacy. 

“ But by the constant, evident, and acknowledged 
aid of the God of Battles and King of Nations, these 
efforts haye all failed ; and, at vast expense of suf¬ 
fering and blood, the people of the Southern States 
have fought their way to political independence and 
the respect and amity of the great nations of the 
world. May that God who has graciously blessed 
their efforts keep them in His most holy faith and 
fear, and long secure to them the blessings of peace 
and prosperity! ” 

In order to assist the diligent learner m remem¬ 
ber these words of wisdom, the Reverend Stewart 
appends to the chapter, in the usual school-book 
form, these questions : 

“(Has anyone State a right to subjugate ano¬ 
ther??’ 

“ Who aided the South? ” 

“ Who is King of Nations? ” 

“ Can a nation fall without His word? ” 

“ What will happen if we forget Him? ” 

The reverend author having thus commingled 
falsehood, idle vaporing, shallow boasts, historic 
lore and piety in a remarkable brew, proceeds, in 
another place, to make a statement to the effect 
that 

“ The division of mankind into nations is 
lows: 

In America: 

The Confederate States—People: Americans— 


of this sort 

Bejoioe neither at the hanging of a man: for the hemp may 
Jack Ketlh'ri'afong lane, and lo l he sometimes oometh in 
the dark. 

This would be the Tnpperian style, so near as we 
can approach to Tupperian art. Under its treat¬ 
ment the baldness entirely disappears, and is re¬ 
placed by an affectation of sense. Again, m hm own 
plain, simple way, A. K. H. B. writes : B » 

I-good occasionally to rise at five on a December 
morning, that von may feel how much you are in¬ 
debted to some who do so for your sake all the 
winter through.” (As before, p, 243.) This sub¬ 
lime truth may be easily rendered into Tuppence 
in some such fashion as the following : 

Pleasant indeed is sleep : hut damp sheets always give me 
Dreams are a caution, but rising at five ^llargeth the 


language: English. 

“The United State—People: Americans—lan¬ 
guage: English,” etc., etc. 

It was kin d in Stewart to recognize the people of 
the United States as Americans, and still mo: 
gracious to admit that that people speak English- 
positively pronouncing words like the people of 
“ Thp. Confederate States.”and separated from that 


The Confederate States,’’and separated from that 
favored race only by a political division. This is a 
bright spot in the character of the reverend author, 
for which he deserves credit. 

Section XVIII., which is embellished with a view 
of the old State House in North Carolina, is a dis¬ 
course upon “The History of the Confederate 
States. ” In it we find a passage which records the 
fact that Virginia “withdrew from the United 
States in the year 1861 ” in the exercise of the “ re¬ 
served right ” to secede from the federation of the 
States at will; alsq, a paragraph which declares that 
“ the first collision of the War for Independence of 
the Southern States occurred at Charleston in the 
Spring of 1861, and was occasioned by the Presi¬ 
dent, elected by thecitizensof the Northern States, 
attempting to seize, provision, and occupy the forts 
in Charleston harbor, and turn their guns upon the 
city they were designed to protect. ” 

On page 200 we read that “ the Eederal govern¬ 
ment, elected by a sectional minority, attempted 
to subjugate the Southern States by military- 


There is more of this; but the specimens already 
given are sufficient to exhibit the ingenuity of the 
Reverend Stewart’s scheme for poisoning the minds 
of the children of the South. He meant to in ■ 
the young with a deadly hate of the North an_ 
institutions; to instil prejudices, which, having 
once become rooted, it would have been difficult to 
eradicate—and it was through no fault of his that 
the effort failed of success. No sane instructor of 
the school-children of the free States would devise 
a revenge so pitiful, or descend to a display of ma¬ 
lice so petty. We can afford to laugh at the Reve¬ 
rend Stewart and wish him more sense ; but his 
literary performance in behalf of thetasing genera¬ 
tion of that slavocracy which was to be and is not, 

' none the less a disgrace to him. 


The Saturday Review contains a piquant notice 
of Roger Bontemiri, which is amoral French 
mance. The Review says: 

' ■ There is nothing more interesting than to watch 


a Frenoh novelist addressing himself to the Itoreu- 


Or, to take another example of A K. H. B.’s apho¬ 
ristic wisdom : “ It is better to be the warm, 

trembling, foreboding human being than to he Ben 
Nevis, knowing nothing, feeling nothing, fearing 
nothing, cold and lifeless.” (As before, p. 268.) 
The analogous Tupperism for this would natural¬ 
ly he : 

Better a fool than a clod, and better a clod than a 
stone; , 

Better a monse than a mountain, even though it he chris¬ 
tened Ben. 

Here our comparisons between these two writers 
must cease. We simply wish to indicate the gen¬ 
eral position in literature which A K. H. B. right¬ 
fully holds by his former productions. Tupper, 
however, it must be allowed, enjoys a considerable 
advantage over his rival. Nobody expects actual 
meaning in verse, but prose must now and then 
have some lucid intervals. Throughout most of 
his volumes A. K. H. B. however, had fullyreach- 
ed the Tupperian standard of imbecility. Of his 
various essays we will only say that them style is 
egotistical, their religion evangelical, and their hu¬ 
mor Scotch, which means that they have neither 
religion nor humor. They are generally headed 
"Concerning, ” and the heaviest ones are called 
Graver,” Here and there italics and capital 
letters stand as substitutes for ideas. In short, A. 
K. H. B. has nothing to say, and he says it very 
badly. 

Li the volume, however, before ns, A. 
jo in the position.of Juvenal’s Cqdrus. 
merly had nothing, but now he has even lost that 
nothing. 

Nil hatrait Ocdrtra: quis.enim negat ? et tamen illud 
Berdidit infelix- totum nihil. 

After this, the wonder is how Codrus existed.— 
And the modem wonder is how A. K. H. B. is hooks 
exist. But just as the brain'may be removed from a 
tortoise, and the animal will still live, so too, with¬ 
out brains, will certain books live. The arts of the 
publisher and the circulating library keep, them in 
rdbtion. Their life, however, is purely mechanical, 
and consists in being lifted from shelf to shelf.— 
How far A. K. H. B. is fitted for the office of a cri¬ 
tic his own words shall testify : 

“For myself, I confess with shame—and I know the reason 
is in myself—I cannot for my life see anything to admire in 
the writings of'Mr. Carlyle. His style,both of thought 
and language, is to me insufferably irritating. I tried to 
read the “ Sartor Resartus,” and could not do it. So if ” 
people who have learned to read English were like me, S 
Carlyle would have no readers. Happily, the majority 
)st cases possesses the normal taste. At least, there is 

_further appeal than to the deliberate judgment of the 

majority of educated men. I confess further that I would 
rather read .Mr. Helps than Milton. I do not say that I 
think Mr. Helps the greater man, hut I feel that he —“~ 


“ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 


me better. I value 

>rt highly than all — __ . „ ___ 

Leisure Hoursin Total,’’ pp. 174,175.) 

Here according to A. K. H. B. ’s own showing, 
axe whole fields of literature into which he is unable 
to enter; here axe thoughts which axe fast altering 
the whole order of things, which he owns that he 
cannot understand. What right, therefore, has he 
to come forward as a critic ? Upon what grounds 
can his judgments stand ? Is the man who cannot 
appreciate Carlyle, Milton, and Shelley, likely to he 
just in his verdicts? What can he taiow of either 
spiritualism or humor who cannot read the “ Sartor 
Resartus”; what even of prose who lowers Milton to 
Mr. Helps’slevel; and what of poetry who sneer# at 
Shelley ? Again, take the following simple-mind¬ 
ed confession : 


In literature, unl i k e lay, a man frequently begins bj 


_ judge, he is advanced (so to speak) to practice 

the bar. A youpg and inexperienced writer in a magazu 
Sis, for the most part, set to review books written generally 
by much older and wiser men than himself. If he do this 
tolerably well, he is, by-and-bye, advanced to the writing 
of original articles. It was so with me.” (Preface to the 
“ Critical Essays.”) 

This is indeed the bgne and curse of literature at 
the present day, that young and inexperienced writ¬ 
ers are allowed to sit in judgment on their betters, 
and to write on subjects whieh they have not 
studied, We we will take leave to observe that the 
requirements of a critic are at the least wide culture, 
an acquaintance with books and men, and an inde¬ 
pendence of mind, and not aparentiy a total igno¬ 
rance of all things under the sum. After this de¬ 
claration of A. K. H. B. ’s, we are prepared for 
anything, even for the insinuation that Archbishop 
Whately nearest of all men resembled Bacon in his 
mental characteristics. The Essays themselves we 
shall not take the trouble to review. We might as 
well criticize so much penny-a-lining. To one thing 
only we will call attention, the increasing tone of 
vulgarity in our literature. In every direction does 
it spread It infests our periodical essays and poisons 
our novels. Thus A. K. H, B. writes: “The at¬ 
tendant placed above us a feather bed, cut out to fit 
aboutthe head, and stretched no end of blankets ovei 
alL” (P. 399.) Again, “by eight o’clock break¬ 
fast was on the tablein the large hall, where it remain¬ 
ed till half pastnine. Bread, milk, water, andstewed 
pippins (cold) formed the morning meal. And 
didn’t we polish it off! ’’ (P. 401). The fault, how¬ 
ever, is not here so conspicuous as in some of his 
previous volumes, wherehe actually thinks it decent 
to’christen people with such a name as “Snooks.” 
For this reason, we prefer these critical essays to their 
predecessors, but the highest praise we can give them 
is, that in these days of excitement and turmoil A. 
K. H. B. has kindly provided mankind with a new 
narcotic. 


Got him. —Mr. Rogers of Milford, a member of 
the Connecticut House of Representatives, said in a 
speech on the proposed Amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution, striking out the word “white,” that there 


lean task of writing a novel which is not to be‘h^- 

m< “But Paul Feval in his last novel “Roger Bon- 
temps ” has accomplished the feat, and, like an ex- 
pert literary Blondid, lias wheeled several young 
French persons of both sexes—including, strange 
as it may seem, a married French Countess—across 
four hundred and thirty pages -without a single ac¬ 
cident. His plan for getting them safely over is in- 
nious. He has gone upon the principle, adopted 
xjj some churches of the present day, of dividing 
the sexes. They all travel a good deal, but none of 
1,11 rid travel in company. For fear that this should 
not be sufficient, he has kept them from first to last 
’ imminent danger of their 


-• 7J ,, upon the move, wau. m mem 

itself was not “r-, of St ? 8 lives. Lastly, lest, in spite of all these precautions, 

became a rendezvous of thieves and prostitutes. tbe deoorum 0 f the story should seem likely i m . 
Fine gentlemen paid sums of money for the prm- probable] the sceffe is laid chiefly in Australia, 
We of clanking up and down its males m service j ^ thrilling incidents of bush life, ancl hair- 
titao- dancers and maskers, crowding from t? 10 escapes of the most exciting description.” 

tsi(le to all their finery, often took the- 

sacrament and then ran out to recommence thmx The Chicag0 journal of the 10th in an article 
!Zrts Men were Papists and Protestants accord- wdcomillg Ge n. Grant says: ‘ Over the door of an 
tow to the time of day; bearing mass m the morn- humble ^ddlery m Galena, Hhnois, there bangs a 
“ g orirl sermon in the afternoon. There was no j ■ witb tbe mS cnption ‘Grant Ac Son.’ To that 
extravagance and incongruity of ele- « Ve> the people, cry, Welcome home to day. 

taJtadch then prevailed in England. Yet m the | Hail to the chief, welcome, and all teal.’ The 
ments.win i^ i(m rose cavaliers like Sidney, Li e utenant-General was the son. The senior 

midst of tins cuuj . Spencer; in-, toe firm resides i: 


midst of tms c Bacon, poets like Spencer; in member 0 f the firm resides in Covington, and tbe 
philosophers^Uk elevated, subtle, tender, - ^ ^ visit hun on his way back to Washiug- 

wlinni all tn®*’ "I * . . ,r,nflprn eiviliza- , ....uur. v,-noto<Ki« i« not mrtneularlv nrcrpnt ” 


wise, delicate, _ ___ 

tion, displayed it- I « lN one se nse, the great 

-——— „ U>,n R p whom it puts to death. Socrates was the glo- 

-- _lady in Henty County, ^Missou-1 ™ os ® w ] bcb indeed itself unable to live with 


1 L—CornhiU Magazine. 


were quite a number of negroes in his town, but he 


did not know, and never had heard of one who was 
a passable mechanic. Mr. Thomas Peterson of 
Milford, a colored mam, objects to this declaration, 
and writes to the New Haven Palladium as follows : 

“Mr. Rogers was ‘brought up ’ a carriage paint¬ 
er, and, I believe, was called a ‘ passable mechanic ’ 
on ornamental carriage painting, which is the busi¬ 
ness I work at; and although I never served any 
regular apprenticeship at the business, and what I 
know I have learned myself, yet I will, and do 
challenge Mr. Rogers to work with me on any or¬ 
namental striping, or fancy carriage painting, the 
work to be submitted to the judgment and decision 
of Messrs. Hubbell & Haight of Bridgeport, at 
whose carriage manufactory I now work, doing 
their ornamental painting, etc. When Mr. Rogers 
is ready to try his skill with me, I shah he most 
liappy to show him what one of the ‘ despised race' 
can do.” ___ - 


Weathercocks • 0N Chukohes. —Vanes on the 

tons of steeples were anciently made in the form of 
cock (called from hence weather-cooks) and put 
nn in papal times to remind the clergy of watch¬ 
fulness. The following is from “A Helps to Dis¬ 
course ” printed in 1633: “ §.—Wherefore on the 
ton of church steeples is the eocke set upon the 
crosse of a long continuance ? A .—The flocke of 
Jesuits will answer you for instruction that whilst 
aloft we behold the crosse, and the cooke standing 
thereon, we may remember our sinnes, and with 
Peter seeke and obtain mercy; as though without 
this dumbe cocke, which many will not hearken to 
until he crow, the Scriptures were not a sufficient 
larum.” 


Let ns show them that Northern mini 
Trained up in Freedom’s schools, 
Have overleaped Barbarian laws, 
And'Slavery’s cursed rules. 


That not for vengeance have we sought, 
But in a noble eanse, 

Wo for a principle have fought, 

And not for bloody laws. 

That in onr victory we see 
The hand of Him Divine, 

And humbly lay our votive wreaths 
Upon his sacred shrine. 

That only herein can we hope 
His Heavenly smile to keep, 

And fr om the same eternal source, 

His priceless blessings reap. 


Let us 


in conquest’s hour 
Forget our lofty stand ; 

But mercy with our courage blend. 
Than justice still more grand. 


0! leave to God, and him alone 
That spirit fallen crew: 

And fear not will he meted out 
To each Iris portion due, 
Forgetting not to make complete, 
The work we’ve ta’en in hand, 
To break the chains of slavery, 
And make this Freedom’s land. 


To take the noble work our sires, 

Left for ub to perform ; 

And that which they so well declared. 
Let ns pnt into form. 

Leave not the least of ffiat hasp power, 
That crushed the bleeeding slave, 

That sought onr liberties to steal, 

And thns dig Freedom’s grave. 

Give to the Freedmen every right, 
That we ourselves hold dear; 

And trusting in the God of might, 

We shall have nought to fear. 

New Bedford, June 6, 1865.' 


OWNERSHIP OF LOST QR STOLEN BONDS. 


sRl^Zto e8t /-^ SCnptlon £ 6t Published of the 
° f Dante at Florence is th° tor 
om the correspondent of the London* ] 

If the statue be considered atat™, , 
vested of local associations and personabt^ 
grand work and in Schiller’s teZ<Z 
master;’ It is of colossal dimensiomLC 
sixty-eight centimetres high, the ncrW ? 
six additional metres to the total hewht nfti 

7* are tooZef onU 

is m the attitude of generous seomfulnei 
by noble ire at being banished unjustlv in, 
and at the same time sorrowful at the’ sic 
country tom by nefarious factions and at the- 
of a potent hand to break the chains of < r 
misery’ JThe right hand holds the neve 
book of his life ; the left is clenched, keep- 
lifted the wide mantle that covers him, andi 
ed against his breast as if he were anxious • 
press 1 the outburst of the righteous tar 
whieh he is laboring. ’ A Roman eagle, on i 
stands behind ana looks up inquiringly t 
whose sternly defiant head, crownedwitii 
is turned against the Casa Peruzzi, as if the 
of his wrath were hiding there. I wonder i 
Messer Ulbadino and the Donna Emilia < 
show their faces since that regard of suspici 
scorn is fixed on the house they live in. 

“ The pedestal is by Signor Eugi Del Sarb 
tect to the community. It is in the fourteei 
tury style, square, with blunted comers tha 
its base decidedly octangular. Four lior 
watch on it and over the shields which b 
titles of the four principal works among Dai 
nor ones. Each title is wreathed differently 
archy rejoicing in oak leaves; Festivals in 
the New Life in laurel, and Popular Eloqn 
various flowers. If this basement wore to g 
it is, I would describe also its other devices 
order of them- collocation ; but the work w 
made for the occasion in plaster, there bi 
time for its completion in marble, as is to 
while the statue receives its ftnitura. Henc 
out going into minute details, I merely n 
more characteristic parts of the ornamental 
upon which the poet is standing. 

“Firstly, there is a border of arms repn 
the principal cities of Italia, with Rome i 
and in the inidst, similar posts of central hi 
ing allotted on the opposite and lateral side 
rin, Naples, Milan, flanked each by sisters c 
fame and importance. All the cities thus 
guished have paid for their ‘ reserved se 
handsome contributions towards the erectio 
monument. Next to be noticed are four b 
j lievi in color, whieh, of course, must vanit 
and perhaps won’t reappear again in the 
form. They represent Dante—first, repu 
the wild beasts of the ‘ inferno ’ (Canto I.) ; 
reading ‘ Purgatory ’; third, entering the e 
tion of Twins (Par. c. XXII.), in memoi 
birthday, whieh came under that heavenb 
of the sun ; fourth, meeting with Manfredi; 
gatory ’ (Canto IH.). The summit of. the 
LkB^Bthe following inscription : ‘A Dantes 


From the Evening Post. 

At the present time, when many thousands of _,__ 

_ rr patriotic and thrifty citizens are investing their 1 1!Italia, MDGCGLXV.' 
savings and accumulations in the “seven-thirties,” 

“ five-twenties,” and other securities of the govern¬ 
ment, the question of their safe-keeping becomes 
an important consideration. If bonds are not care¬ 
fully kept, they become exceedingly liable to be 
lost; and there is always the peril 'of thieves. If 
lost, whether stolen or otherwise, it is almost im¬ 
possible to recover their value. The fact that such 
a loss or theft has been publicly announced, and 
that payment has been stopped, is no notice to a fu¬ 
ture purchaser, unless it can be pibved that he had 
previously received the notice, and knew that it re¬ 
lated particularly to what he was buying. The ex¬ 
perience of bondholders who have recently tested 
this matter in the courts ought to be a sufficient 
warning. 

Be.kt botes, coupons, and other obligations made 
payable to the hearer, and technically known as 
“ negotiable paper”—the ownership of whieh, like 
that of coin, is transferable from one person to 
another by delivery only—come directly under the 
same rule as coin, which, having been paid away 
fairly npon a valuable consideration, cannot be 


red. 


The possession of such paper, under the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court, carries the 
title with it to the holder; possession and title being 
one and inseparable. The person who takes it in 
good faith for a valuable consideration, without 
knowing any defect oftitle, “holdsitby a title-valid 

against all the world.” Sweeping as this may ap¬ 
pear, the rule is imperatively necessary. These se¬ 
curities are found in all the channels of commerce, 
and represent a large part of the wealth of the com¬ 
mercial world, The public good requires that their 
currency should be established and seemed. Hav¬ 
ing been introduced in trade and commerce, and 
passing current from hand to hand, as representa¬ 
tives of value by delivery only, they must be treated 
precisely like money. 

It may be argued that it is a rule of the common 
law that no one can acquire title to a personal chat¬ 
tel from an individual having no title to it, except 
by open sale in the market, as by an auctioneer ; as 
for example, that a tliief cannot give, or a purchaser 
receive from him, a title to goods which had been 
stolen, so that the owner would he able to reclaim 
them upon identification. But it was decided in: 
England by Lord Mansfield in 1757, that this role 
ioea not apply to bank notes; and the gupre 
Court of the United States has made several deci¬ 
sions including bonds and other negotiable paper in 
the same category. 

The only debatable question is that of good faith, 
whether the negotiable paper has been purchased 
for foil value or in the usual course of business, or 
whether there is guilty knowledge or wilful igno¬ 
rance of the fact that the instrument has been stolen 
from the original owner or lost by him, so that the 
person selling it is or may readily be known to have 
no right to do so. And, as everybody is aware in 
the event that such a question should arise, it de¬ 
pends upon the person who makes the charge to 
prove it before the title of the person having the 
article in possession can be affected. Suspicion, or 
the knowledge of circumstances well calculated to 
excite suspicion, or even gross negligence on the 
part of the buyer at the time of the transfer, is not 
sufficient to impair his title. Bad faith on his part 
can alone do this. 

The attention of our leading men of business has 
been particularly called to this subject, and a 
pamphlet is published by the authority of the New 
York Stock Exchange, collating the decisions of 
different judges upon the subject, showing that the 
principle here set forth has been fairly established. 

The rule applies especially to coupon bonds made 
„ayahle to the hearer, whether issued by the gov¬ 
ernment of the United States, a local municipality 
or other corporation. The holder mnst rely npon 
' A own forethought and watchfulness to keep them 

secure possession, and not hope that when the 
burglar, or pickpocket, or even a finder, shall have 
obtained them, he will be able to insure himself 
against loss by stopping then payment at the office 
of issue or place of redemption, or even to prevent 
them from being negotiated. Only so far as he 
preserves them by his own vigilance can he reckon 
npon their safety. 


Mbs. L. H, ^ioottb'key.— This estimable 1 
a Saturday. June 10, in Hartford, after a 1 
illness. She was bom at Norwich on the lsi 
'tember, 1781, and was consequently in 1 
year. During tha quarter of a century end 
haps, somewhere about 1850, her name w 
widely known, in either hemisphere, than 
any other American authoress. Latterly lit 
has given place, in most libraries, to that o 
modem and varied school, though it will: 
wholly superseded. She was early add 
verse-makmg, possessed a temperament 
while it never marred her sound and solid 
was nevertheless keenly susceptible to th 
beauties and subtile influence of nature, 
moved to this city in 1814, where she open® 
school for young ladies, and where her poe 
ent and many lady-like and Christian gra 
attracted the notice and engaged thepersoi 
est of the late Daniel Wadswobth, a g t 
whose artistic and literary taste was foi 
equalled by his pecuniary means; and he 
means of introducing her to the public, in i 
of “Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse.’’ 
Miss Huntley became the second wife of 
Sigourney, a well-known merchant of tl 
and since that time she, while engaged in 
mestic affairs of rearing a family of chdldre 
time to contribute largely to the serious 1 
of the country, both in prose and verse. I 
lished works, in all, number nearly fifty 
Her prose is marked by vigor, beauty, a 
sense, and, like her poetry, is full of got 
precepts. 

At home she was best known and lovei 
domestic virtues and her rare neighborly 
friendly kindness. Her heart and purse v 
open to all good works of philanthropy a 
ity ; and she had a host of friends and : 
enemy. Many will miss her kindly, ge 
sence, her active sympathy and her largi 
charities .—Hartford Courant. 


_ Smith on English Taxation.— Taxes 

upon every article which enters the mouth, or cov¬ 
ers the back, or is placed under the foot—taxes upon 
everything which is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, 
or taste—taxes upon warmth, light and locomotion, 
—taxes on everything on earth, and the waters un¬ 
der the earth—taxes on the sauce which pampers 
the rich man’s appetite, and the drogwhich restores 
him to health—on the ermine which decorates the 
judge, and the rope.,which hangs the criminal—on 
the poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice—on 
the brass nails of the coffin, the ribbons of the bride 
—at bed or board, couchant and levant, we must | 
pay. The school boy whips his taxed top—the 
beardless youth manages a taxed horse, with a taxed 
bridle on a taxed road—the dying Englishman pour- 
paid 7 per cent, into a 


ing his medicine, which has paid 7 per cent, into a 
spoon that has paid 15 percent.—-flings himself back 

upon his chintz bed, which has paid 22 per cent._ 

and expires in the arm of an apothecary who has 
paid a license of £100 for the privilege of putting 
him to death. Taxation follows him to the grave 
when his head-stone is assessed, and then, it takes 
a slice, of his worldly estate. Let our people pay 
their debts and discharge the tax-gatherer as soon 
— they can. _ 


At the recent anniversary of “ The American and 
Foreign Anti-Tobacco Society,” in Boston, the Rev. 
Mr. Trask, of Fitchburg, gave it as his opinion 
that there had been a decrease among tobacco- 
raisers in the Connecticut valley; that smoky 
piety was decreasing; and that the time was com¬ 
ing when a Christian gentleman would no more ap¬ 
pear on. the highway with a cigar- than he would 
told slaves. 

[At present we know plenty at so-called “ Christian gentle¬ 
men ” who glory in the quid, and seem to long for a re¬ 
turn to the Egyptian leeks and onions of the slave planta¬ 
tion.:) 


Tuscan Hats. —The hats and bonnets 
d’ltalie which enjoy such favor in the fas 
world, axe all manufactured in Tuscany, 
cording to offlcialretums, their annual valui 
eleven million francs. Tuscany is the onl; 
Italy whieh produces straw fine enough : 
bonnets, and the finest of all is grown in tl 
diate vicinity of Florence. The attempts 
grow the same straw in the Marches, Romt 
Naples have met with little success. The 
the produce of a particular kind of wheat, t 
of which never exceed 15 or 16 inches in hei 
bear very small ears, containing just enoi 
for re-sowing. All the women in the dii 
straw-plaiters, and the finest specimens of 
are frequently seen in the hats worn by tin 
women, who have made them for their own 
refuse to sell them at any price. The si 
jointing of the plait is a cuifieult and tedioi 
tion, as a hat to be perfect must seem to b 
piece. At Florence the number of these h 
yearly is about 530,000. In certain localiti 
Impofi, for instance, 4,000 women and girl 
ployed at this work, and at Sesto there a 


In the United States there axe 53 relign 
Amongst them are 10 different kinds of B 
of Methodists, 13 of Presbyterians, and 2 of 
The Baptists number 1,724,373 members 
municants, and the Methodists 1,651,71 
number confessing the Roman Catholic n 
3,177,140. The Baptists are divided into 
lowing curious septs, viz., regular, auti 
seventhday, six-principle, freewill, river-1 
winebrennarians, drinkers, mennonites, an 
bellites. The Quakers are divided into C 
and Hicksite. 

[True as far as it goes. But how about Wilbboni 
negites, and Progressive Friends, among tbe su 
of the seetlast named.] 


White Slavery in England. —The Eaxl 
tesbury, in the House of Lords, has stated tl 
of the eastern counties “ drivers ” hire cb 
both sexes from their parents, and then 
their labor to the farmers at so much pel 
acre. ‘ ‘ Many of the 1 undertakers ’ or ‘ gang 
axe persons of very drunken and dissipate 
and their treatment of the children was h 
cruel”—that is to say, they have the nat 
pensities of slave-drivers. The bishops ax 
bear testimony to the fearful demorahzatii 
results from these children gangs. Steps a 
to redress the great abuse. 


I remember in that night of blackness ai 
at Chantilly, a young aid—a mere youth, in 
—rode up to Keamy and said, “Colonel 
ports for orders.” “Tell Colonel Poe to i 
to the front, and form his regiment en 
“Yes, sir,” said the aid, and turned to gall 1 
“Stop, boy,” cried Kearny, “do you tan 
en echelon means ? ” “Yes, sir; it means a 
pair of stairs, sir.” “Ah, ha! that’s h 
ahead,” and the aid vanished into the dax- 
Army Letter. 


■ one of the courts in Connecticut, re< 
woman was testifying in behalf of her ■ 
swore that he had worked on a farm ever i 
was bom. The lawyer who eross-examfr 
said “you assert that your son has work 
farm ever since he was born ? ” “ p 
did he do the first year ? ” “ He milked, 
plied. The whole court laughed heaxtilyj 
witness was questioned no farther. 


Prentice declares if Martin Farquhar 
doesn’t stop waiting wretched poetry 
United States, President Johnson ought to 
thority for demanding him of the British 
ment for ptmisliment. 


Douglas Jerrold once said to an arden 




